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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 


ternational agreements to which the — 


United States is or may become @ 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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THE PROGRAM OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL COOPERATION 


Cooperation With the American Republics in Civil Aviation 





by Howard W. Sinclair 





The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation, designed to foster the exchange of skills, 
techniques, and knowledge among the American republics, 
sponsors an aviation training program, conducted in con- 
junction with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. This 
program is described in the following article—the last in a 
series appearing in the Buuetin on the work of this inter- 
departmental committee. 








Under the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, a cooperative 
training program of far-reaching significance with 
the other American republics has matured during 
the past six years. Various Federal agencies are 
providing opportunities to Latin American train- 
ees for technical, professional, and administrative 
training in their bureaus, laboratories, and schools. 
During the year July 1946-June 1947 more than 
825 selected individuals were given planned and 
supervised in-service training in 10 U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies. The training periods ranged from 
one to 15 months, and the work experience cov- 
ered some 36 specialized fields. Practical experi- 
ence in a Federal agency is often supplemented 
with observation and study at universities and with 
experience in private agencies and institutions. 
Such training offers these Latin American students 
an invaluable and extended contact with the know]- 
edge and techniques used in the United States in 
experimentation, research, development, and man- 
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agement of its physical resources and public serv- 
ices. It also gives first-hand and intimate contact 
with the people and ways of U.S. democracy. 

Training projects are carefully designed by the 
member agencies of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee to supplement and strengthen the consulta- 
tive and cooperative technical projects being car- 
ried out in the other American republics. They 
are related to the particular needs of these coun- 
tries for trained personnel and to their available 
specialized educational institutions. The training 
is intimately geared to following through on co- 
operative projects already begun and to assuring 
long-term, increasing results in the years to come. 

Individual trainees are carefully selected. 
They have usually had advanced study and some 
working experience. Often they are already in 
the Government service and have shown marked 
aptitude and potential capacity for greater re- 
sponsibility in their chosen fields of work. 

One of the largest technical-training programs 














under the Interdepartmental Committee is the 
civil-aviation program conducted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration (Caa), Department 
of Commerce. The program of U.S. cooperation 
with the American republics in civil aviation has 
had two distinct phases, each coinciding with the 
major purposes of United States and inter-Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The program was begun in 
1941 as part of the measures taken to secure the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere in the face of 
growing Axis aggression. It became part of the 
Interdepartmental Committee’s cooperative pro- 
gram in 1943, while the war was still in progress, 
and continues as part of the cooperative measures 
being taken by the American republics for Hemi- 
sphere defense. With the end of the war in 1945, 
the civil-aviation training program assumed a 
prominent role in the long-range technical and 
scientific collaboration among the American re- 
publics. As the International Civil Aviation 
Organization was organized and its policies and 
programs were developed, the civil-aviation train- 
ing program among the American states bore a 
relationship of supplementing and furthering the 
standardization and improvement of civil-avia- 
tion navigation, safety control, and other tech- 
nical developments being carried out by Icao and 
its member states. 

The Caa program of cooperation with the other 
American republics, in its early phases, was de- 
signed solely for training pilots and mechanics. 
But since 1941 it has expanded to include instruc- 
tion for high-level aviation officials. In addition, 
it furnishes technical assistance through missions 
composed of Caa personnel sent to various other 
American republics at the request of these govern- 
ments and under international agreements. The 
training and consultative programs necessitate 
providing technical information in the languages 
of the other American republics, thus adding a 
third phase of cooperative assistance. 


Development of Cooperative Civil Aviation 
Training Program 
Background of the CAA Cooperative Training 
Program 

During the two years preceding the Pearl Har- 
bor attack, as the threat of Axis aggression be- 
came more pronounced, the presence of 27,000 miles 
of Axis-dominated airlines in Latin America was 
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a cause of concern. Many of these airlines, besi¢ 
being financed by German and Italian concerr 
also employed Germans as pilots. This situatiog 
had developed gradually, dating from the da 
following the Treaty of Versailles when Germa: 
aviation was presumably rendered impote 
Many officers of the German air forces of Work 
War I had emigrated to South America to con 
tinue their aviation activities when war seemed 
imminent. There were not enough trained pilot 
and aviation mechanics in the other American 
republics, however, to replace the German per. 
sonnel. Some of these countries were faced with 
the alternative either of retaining the German pi- 
lots and other airline personnel or of stopping the 
operation of their airlines. Such a step would have 
produced serious economic results, especially ip 
countries whose topography made air transporta. 
tion practically indispensable. The situation could 
be met only by providing trained pilots and othe 
aviation personnel to replace the German and Ital- 
ian personnel which both the United States and 
most of the other American republics considered 
a menace to their security. An opportunity to se 
cure such personnel seemed to exist in the civilian 
pilot training program of the Civil Aeronautig 
Administration. 


“Pan American” Phase of the Civilian Pilo 
Training Program 





























The civilian pilot training program (Cpr) was 
intended to accelerate the progress of civil aviation 
in the United States. Enrolment was limited t 
citizens of the U.S. After the program had been} 1, 
in operation for slightly over a year, the idea was} ,.), 
advanced that the Cer might be utilized in the] ,,., 
effort to train pilots for the Latin American ait} gir) 
lines. This resulted in what was known as th} ¢ 
pan-American phase of the Cpr program. Af tra; 
small group of Latin American students already§ ters 
enrolled in U.S. colleges and universities, whieh} tra’ 
were participating in the Cpr, were given some} cial 
pilot training along with their U.S. fellow sti} ort 
dents. Funds for this pan-American prograil | trai 
were provided by the Department of State, since § ate: 
the authorized Crr funds of the Caa could nof fyi 
be used for training anyone who was not an Amer} Yea 
ican citizen. to 

This program, although limited in scope, was } and 
well received by many young Latin Americans} Sr 
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nat who were eager to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to learn to fly while they were attending 
days college. It was immediately apparent, however, 
that unless the program was greatly broadened it 
could not solve the problem of replacing Axis per- 
# sonnel on Latin American airlines. In the first 
4 place, relatively few young Latin American men 
were enrolled in U.S. colleges and universities. 
Secondly, those who were enrolled had come for 
academic training and were not likely to give up 
I the professional careers for which they were pre- 
paring to direct their efforts toward more glamor- 
ous and exciting but considerably less secure 
careers in aviation. And finally, the program 
| havel under the Crr Act of 1939 did not provide for the 
ly inf training of aviation mechanics, and these were as 
orta.§ badly needed as pilots by the Latin American 


could§ airlines. 
other 





The Inter-American Aviation Training Program 
wal Under the Defense Supplies Corporation 
derei} Shortly before the Pearl Harbor attack, plans 
to ge§ Were formulated for a more extensive Latin 
ville American republic aviation-training program, 
vuties funds for which were provided by Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation and the Office for Emergency 
Management. Procedures were set up in each of 
Pilot} the 20 other American republics to select candi- 
dates for aviation training in the United States 
under the supervision of the Civil Aeronautics 


| . | Administration. A total of 484 young men, repre- 
ation : : ‘ 
od to senting the 20 other American nations, were se- 


lected for this training and embarked for the 
United States. The attack on Pearl Harbor ac- 
celerated initiation of the program, since the 
menace of Axis pilots flying on South American 
airlines had by that time become acute. 

Of these 484 Latin Americans, 259 received 
training as pilots in 18 Caa—Crr training cen- 
ters and with the U.S. Army Air Forces. This 
training carried them through to a Caa commer- 
cial-pilot certificate with a flight-instructor rating 
) or to! an equivalent proficiency in the cases of those 
trained by the Army. A few outstanding gradu- 
ates of the pilot course were given an instrument- 
flying course. Another group of 86 received a 
year of training as instructor mechanics, intended 
to prepare them to serve as Caa-certified aircraft 
and aircraft-engine mechanics as well as to in- 
struct others after they returned to their native 
countries, 
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six months as service mechanics, not long enough 
to prepare them for certification by the Caa but 
qualifying them to serve as helpers or assistants 
to the certified group who had received a more ex- 
tensive training. Both groups of mechanics were 
trained at three Caa-approved aviation-mechan- 
ics schools located in the United States. 

A final small but highly important group of 17 
was trained as administrative engineers for civil- 
aviation duties of a more highly specialized and 
technical nature. These men were first given 
practical mechanic training at one of the Caa- 
certificated schools, after which they were sent to 
an outstanding U.S. engineering college. Most of 
this group completed their training and returned 
to their homes within about a year. 

While this first inter-American aviation train- 
ing program was in progress, the initial technical 
aviation cooperation mission of the Caa was 
organized. This was a program for the standard- 
ization of flight-instruction techniques and flight- 
operations procedures in Argentina. The mission 
was composed of a flight-training specialist and 
an aircraft-maintenance specialist. The Argen- 
tine civil-aviation officials gave active cooperation. 
It was in operation for a little over one year. 

In 1942 a second inter-American training pro- 
gram was undertaken by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, again with funds supplied by Defense 
Supplies Corporation. This program was only 
one fourth as large as the first one, including 49 
pilots and 72 mechanics. The pilots were trained 
in one group, and the training included instruction 
leading to an instrument-flight rating for all 
the students instead of a selected few as in the 
initial program. The short six-months training 
given the group known as service mechanics in the 
first program was eliminated because it had become 
apparent that to secure recognition Latin Ameri- 
can aviation mechanics trained in this country 
would require the coveted “A & E” mechanic cer- 
tificate issued by the Caa, which required a full 
year of training. The 72 mechanics included in 
the second program were likewise trained in one 
group, receiving essentially the same school train- 
ing as the so-called instructor mechanics of the 
first program. 

Mechanic trainees of the second program were 
provided an opportunity for practical on-the-job 


Another group of 122 students was trained for 
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postgraduate training. This consisted of about 
six months of practical experience with selected 
airlines, aircraft manufacturers, or other aviation 
concerns in the U.S. before the men returned to 
their native countries. This postgraduate train- 
ing was made possible through the cooperation of 
26 leading U.S. aviation concerns which paid the 
Latin American mechanics a subsistence allowance 
for the services they rendered while in training. 
This highly desirable postgraduate training was 
thereby furnished at practically no additional cost 
to the U.S. Government. The over-all purpose of 
the program still continued to be that of providing 
Latin American replacements for Axis personnel 
working for South American airlines. 

Paralleling the second inter-American training 
program in the United States, the second Caa mis- 
sion activity, under what later came to be known 
as the Technical Aviation Cooperation Program, 
was established. This was a pilot-training school 
at Puebla, Mexico, the Cinco de Mayo school of 
aviation. This activity was started by a flight- 
training specialist of the Caa, who was later 
assisted by several other Caa flight instructors 
and maintenance specialists. Most of the instruc- 
tors were chosen from the group of young Mexican 
citizens who had graduated from the pilot-training 
course in the first inter-American program. 


The Inter-American Aviation Training Program 
Under the Interdepartmental Committee 


By 1943 the original purpose of the inter-Ameri- 
can aviation training program, that of eliminating 
Axis control of Latin American aviation, was 
practically accomplished. The other American 
republics, however, were desirous of continued 
U.S. assistance in developing their aviation facili- 
ties, training personnel, and keeping abreast of the 
rapidly changing aviation techniques and equip- 
ment. The United States also had an interest in 
improving aviation in the other American repub- 
lics. We were at war, and the condition of aviation 
in the other American republics had a very real 
bearing on the inter-American security system. 
Looking ahead to the postwar period, it was ap- 
parent that U.S. airlines, which had been greatly 
expanded during the war, would be doing an in- 
creased business in Latin America. The safety 
of such operations would be dependent upon ef- 
ficient and up-to-date operation of airport and 
navigation facilities and upon standardized regu- 
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lations. At this time the International Civil Avig. 
tion Organization, of which the United States way 
a strong proponent and is now an active member, 
was being organized to undertake the long and 
arduous task of standardizing air-navigation facil. 
ities, and control and safety regulations through. 
out the world. It was at this point, in 1944, that 
the Caa program became part of the cooperatiyg 
program of the Interdepartmental Committee op 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation of the Depart. 
ment of State. 

The third inter-American training program of 
the Caa, the first under Interdepartmental Com. 
mittee auspices, was somewhat larger than the 
preceding one. A total of 145 training grants 
were awarded. Of these only 34 were for pilots 
The number of mechanics—66—was also slightly 
reduced from the previous program. Postgrad 
ate training was given to 43 of the 66 mechania 
through the cooperation of 22 aviation companies 

With the inauguration of the third program, 1 
new category of trainees, known as airway tech 
nicians, was introduced. They were trained in air 
traffic control and airways-communications tech 
niques. This new type of training was set up 
principally to meet the needs in Latin America for 
personnel trained to handle the increased air traf 
fic which resulted from military activities. This 
was the first training in the inter-American pro 
gram given by the Caa in its own training facili 
ties because commercial facilities for such train- 
ing were lacking. The training followed the same 
pattern as that given regular Caa employees being 
prepared to assume similar duties at airports and 
on airways. The initial group selected for this 
new category of training included 45 young men 
from eight of the other American republics. Nine 
teen were Brazilians, because of the large vol 
ume of military air traffic using airports and air 
navigation facilities located in Brazil at that time 

In 1944 the third of the Caa missions under the 
Technical Aviation Cooperation Program was 
activated. It was an instructor-standardizatio 
school set up for Brazilian flight instructors at al 
airport near Rio de Janeiro. The Brazilian Gor 
ernment had initiated a program for the stimula 
tion of civil aviation through a number of aer® 
clubs located at various places throughout the 
country where it was possible for young Brazilians 
to receive flight instruction at very low cost. The 
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establishment of this program was hindered by the 
lack of Brazilian flight instructors familiar with 
modern flight-instruction techniques. This mis- 
sion was initiated by the same Caa flight-training 
specialist who had started the mission in Argen- 
tina, and he was later joined by a number of other 
Caa flight instructors and maintenance specialists. 
The mission personnel solved the language prob- 
lem by assisting in the translation into Portuguese 
of Caa bulletins which had been prepared in the 
United States for use in connection with the Cpr. 

During the following year, 1945, the fourth 
inter-American training program was carried on 
by the Caa with funds provided through the In- 
terdepartmental Committee. The training of 
pilots was still further reduced to 23, since the 
needs for this category of trainees in the other 
American republics had been practically filled. 
The training of mechanics was likewise reduced to 
40 training grants. Thirty of the graduate me- 
chanics were provided with postgraduate training 
experience of approximately six months through 
the cooperation of 13 aviation companies in the 
United States. The number of airway technicians 
to be instructed in air-traffic control and communi- 
cations procedures was reduced to 36 trainees, but 
the program was expanded to twelve countries 
instead of eight. 

A new category of training was introduced in 
this fourth program based on the trade scholar- 
ship idea, the trainees being designated “aviation 
interns”. The initial group consisted of 19 men 
selected from 10 of the other American republics. 
These men received training experience with 13 
different aviation concerns in the United States. 
They were individuals desiring aviation training 
of an industrial nature which could not be provided 
by enrolment in a formal course of training in an 
aviation school. 

After a two-months orientation period empha- 
sizing a refresher course in the English language, 
} each trainee received approximately 10 months of 
practical experience in a field of the aviation in- 
dustry selected in line with his own needs and inter- 
ests. These specialized fields included airline 
maintenance, airline operations, airline-traffic ad- 
ministration, aircraft manufacturing, aircraft in- 
struments, aircraft radio, and other related fields 
of aviation industry. Since the trainees actually 
worked on the job while placed with these aviation 
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concerns, they earned their subsistence during their 
period of training, again relieving the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of considerable expense. 

The Cinco de Mayo school in Mexico and the 
Brazilian instructor-standardization project at Rio 
de Janeiro continued to operate during the fourth 
program. 

The fifth of the inter-American programs con- 
ducted by the Caa, in 1946, was the smallest in 
the history of the program to that date. The 
training of both pilots and mechanics was dis- 
continued. The entire training program in the 
United States included only 26 grantees. Eight- 
een of these were airway technicians, or air-traffic 
control and communications trainees as they were 
now called, and eight were aviation-industry 
trainees (formerly designated as aviation in- 
terns). The Brazilian and Mexican missions were 
continued. Negotiations were started to expand 
the technical aviation cooperation phase of the 
program, as well as to initiate the exchange of 
information project. 

At this point a thorough analysis was made of 
the progress of the civil-aviation training program 
to determine the results of the past programs and 
to ascertain the needs of future programs. A 
Caa representative made a trip through all 20 
of the other American republics, and Caa per- 
sonnel operating the program in Washington ini- 
tiated an extensive correspondence with former 
trainees to reestablish contacts and ascertain their 
present activities, particularly how effectively 
they had been able to utilize their U.S. training. 
Information was obtained regarding 654, or 87 
percent, of the 750 former trainees. An analysis 
of their employment as of December 31, 1945, 
shortly after completion of the survey, showed 
that 463, or 73 percent, of the group were em- 
ployed in aviation in Latin America. An addi- 
tional 47, or 7 percent, were found to be employed 
in aviation in the United States. Thus a total of 
510, or 80 percent, of the 633 known living trainees 
were employed in aviation. 

Following completion of this survey, procedures 
were established to maintain continuously the 
contacts already established and to find out about 
the 96, or 13 percent, who had not been located. 

Many of the graduates have won places of con- 


siderable influence in the aviation of their home 
countries. Gonzalo Yurrita, trained in the 
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United States as an administrative engineer, is 
now Director of Civil Aviation in Guatemala and 
has represented that country in the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. Adolfo Guido La- 
valle, trained as a pilot at Albuquerque in the first 
program, became editor-publisher of the South 
American edition of a U.S. aviation magazine. 
Edouard Roy, who completed pilot training at 
Phoenix in 1942, is Chief of the Haiti Air Force 
and has represented his country at Icao meet- 
ings. Of the five Ecuadorans at the Chicago con- 
ference which established Icao, four were Caa- 
trained—Jorge Trujillo, Ernesto Bonilla, Carlos 
de la Paz, and Francisco Gomez Jurado. 


Current Cooperative Civil Aviation Program 


The sixth Caa inter-American program, now 
in progress, has expanded the training to increas- 
ingly higher-level personnel until it includes a 
category of trainees known as key officials. The 
present group includes 19 high-level aviation offi- 
cials from nine of the other American republics. 
A number of these are the directors or administra- 
tors of civil aviation in their respective countries, 
or their highest-ranking subordinates. Sefior 
German Pol, a member of the key-officials group, 
is now the Chief of Civil Aviation in Bolivia. He 
was a Caa trainee in its first program in 1942, 
when he received training as an administrative 
engineer in aviation. In other cases, these key 
officials are the leaders of government-sponsored 
airlines or other civil-aviation organizations 
closely associated with the government. Unlike 
the United States, in which all airlines are pri- 
vately owned and operated, a number of the other 
American republics have national airlines which 
are owned, at least in part, by the government. 

Since these high-level officials cannot be spared 
from their work for long periods, their training 
experience in this country is limited to approxi- 
mately two months. During this time they are 
provided the opportunity to observe the functions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the United States. 
Officials from a government-sponsored airline or 
from aviation interests outside the government 
are provided an opportunity to observe the opera- 
tion and management of an aviation activity in 
this country whose operating problems are similar 
to their own. 
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Key Employee Training Project 


Training opportunities are also provided in the 
present program for key employees of Latin 
American aviation concerns and airlines. Ti 
key-employee training project includes 22 high. 
level aviation technicians and supervisory person. 
nel selected from 10 of the other American repub- 
lics. Among these individuals are airport 
inspectors, airline-station managers, airport man- 
agers, superintendents of maintenance, shop fore 
men, administrative officers of airlines, and chief 
traffic controllers at major airports. 

Three of the present group of key employees are 
Caa trainees from former programs, two having 
received training as aviation mechanics. Sines 
their graduation, they have advanced from me 
chanics to positions of responsibility in charge of 
aviation maintenance operations. The third 
former trainee, Patricio Delano Barrios, received 
instruction as a pilot at Sunnyside, Washington, 
in the first program conducted by the Cas 
After returning to Chile, he advanced to a position 
of responsibility as chief pilot for his national 
airline, L.A.N. He was returned to the United 
States by his company to familiarize himself with 
flight-operation techniques needed in his position 
of increased responsibility. 

These key employees are provided with training 
experience of approximately two months in the 
United States. The nature of their training is 
individually adapted to fit their duties in their 
home countries. Some of these men, who ar 
primarily interested in the control of air trafli¢ 
and airways communications and other regulatory 
functions, are being trained in the Caa itself. 
Others who are primarily interested in airport 
management and administration are receiving 
training at the Washington National Airport, 
which is operated directly by the Caa. Others 
who are employees of Latin American airlines of 
aviation concerns are placed with cooperating U.S. 
aviation companies, where they are trained in line 
with their needs. | 

Quite a number of Latin American airlines have 
shown their interest in this training by providing 
transportation to and from the United States for 
key employees. In certain cases employers have 
provided family-subsistence allowances while the 
trainees are in the United States. 
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Aviation Industry Training Project 


The aviation-industry training project of the 
sixth program includes 13 men selected from six 
of the other American republics. These are slightly 
younger men who are working in the technical or 
administrative phases of Latin American aviation 
but who have not yet advanced to the key-employee 
or key-official level. Their training is more de- 
tailed and more specialized. It covers a period of 
10 months, following a 2-months orientation 
course, if needed, to bring their proficiency in the 
English language to the point necessary for full 
utilization of their training opportunities. These 
men are not merely observers but actually work on 
the job as student trainees in selected aviation 
concerns. They learn by doing. Their types of 
training experience include airline maintenance, 
aircraft manufacturing and maintenance, aircraft 
instruments and radio, and airline operations. 

This type of training was introduced in 1945, 
under what was then known as aviation-intern 
training. It followed the general plan of the 
trade scholarship found in other industries. Dur- 
ing the earlier phases of this training, when skilled 
labor was very scarce, the airlines or other avia- 
tion concerns with which these trainees were placed 
paid them a living allowance equivalent to the 
wages paid their regular employees. However, 
declining business in the aviation industry of the 
United States, combined with the return of large 
numbers of veterans to their old jobs and the search 
by others for new jobs, has made it impossible for 
most of the U.S. aviation concerns to continue 
payment of this living allowance. Consequently, 
funds have had to be provided by the Government 
for the subsistence allowance of these trainees. 
The additional fund requirements per trainee ne- 
tessitated a reduction in the size of the project. 
This category of training has filled a very definite 
need during the time it has been in operation. . 


Operation of Air Navigation Facilities 
The fourth category of aviation training now 
under way in the United States for citizens of 
the other American republics is in air-traffic con- 
trol and airways communications. 
Air-traffic-control training is being given to a 
group of 20 young men-~and includes all of the 


skills and techniques necessary for the control of 
ur traffic at airports and along airways. It like- 
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wise includes training in the communications tech- 
niques required for making ground-to-air radio 
contacts, as well as sending and receiving over the 
ground lines of the teletype circuits. Continental 
Morse code is taught for use under atmospheric 
conditions in which voice transmission would be 
impossible. These men are also taught to make 
weather observations of temperature, pressure, 
humidity, ceiling, visibility, wind direction and 
velocity, precipitation, and obstructions to vision, 
apd to code this information for transmission on 
the teletype circuits. 

Since air-navigation facilities in the United 
States are operated entirely by the Caa, no com- 
mercial schools are available for this training. As 
a result, the training of Latin Americans in air- 
traffic control and communications is provided at 
the Caa Aeronautical Center in Oklahoma City. 
The training is similar to that given regular Caa 
employees who will be performing similar func- 
tions in the United States. For the Latin Ameri- 
cans, however, it has to be varied to fit the individ- 
ual needs of the trainees, depending upon how air- 
traffic control and communications facilities in 
their respective countries are controlled and 
financed. In countries other than the United 
States, these activities are not solely governmental 
functions. 

The increase in the flow of air traffic in and 
through Latin America has rendered a standard- 
ized type ‘of training of increasing importance. 
It was begun in 1944, being first conducted in con- 
nection with the regional office of the Caa in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Three groups of Latin Ameri- 
can air-traffic controllers and communicators were 
trained in Kansas City. The fourth group is now 
being trained at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Aviation Information Project 


One of the greatest obstacles to the ready utiliza- 
tion of U.S. technical developments in the other 
American republics is the difference in language. 
Attempts are made to select as trainees to be 
brought to this country young men who have a 
reasonable degree of proficiency in the English 
language. This is supplemented by some addi- 
tional training in English given in connection with 
the technical phases of their instruction. When 
they return to their native countries, however, they 
are faced with the problem of transmitting this 
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technical information to others of their co-workers 
who may understand little or no English. This 
has made it necessary to provide Spanish and 
Portuguese translations of technical bulletins pub- 
lished by the Caa. Technical material in these 
two languages has not yet been provided in suf- 
ficient quantity, and the need for such material is 
steadily increasing. There has been a large de- 
mand for the technical Caa bulletins which have 
already been translated. In some cases transla- 
tions have been made in the other American rp- 
publics, frequently by former trainees of the Caa 


program. 
Technical Aviation Cooperation Program 


At the request of the Colombian Government, 
a Caa mission, consisting of a legal expert, a flight- 
operations expert, and an airport engineer, was 
operated in Colombia for a brief period in 1946. 
These men assisted the Colombian Government in 
setting up a system of civil air regulations, flight- 
operations procedures, and a program of airport 
development. It is planned to resume this project 
by assigning experts from the Caa in flight inspec- 
tion and training, aircraft maintenance, and air- 
way communications, 

About 200 young Mexicans received flight in- 
struction at the Cinco de Mayo Aviation School 
in 1947. The supervision of instruction and main- 
tenance, as well as a certain portion of actual 
instruction and maintenance, was provided by a 
Caa mission in Mexico. Varying amounts of as- 
sistance have been provided by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in the way of native flight instruction 
and maintenance personnel, as well as aircraft and 
repair parts. The aircraft initially used at the 
school, however, were assigned to Mexico under the 
lend-lease program. 

Another Caa mission, consisting of a legal ex- 
pert, an aeronautical communications expert, an 
airport engineer, and an air-traffic contro] expert, 
was sent to Peru. This mission has assisted the 
Peruvian Government in preparing a code of civil 
air regulations. An aeronautical communications 
system was developed and put into partial opera- 
tion, certain airport construction was planned, and 
a standardized program of air-traffic control was 
initiated. 

It is anticipated that Caa cooperative aviation 
projects will be activated in several more of the 
other American republics this year. 
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Interrelationship of Three-Point Program 





The three-point civil-aviation program—train- 
ing, technical consultation, and information—ig 
a coordinated one, and the effectiveness of each 
phase is dependent upon the efficient operation 
of the others. A program of training personnel 
in the United States cannot be of maximum benefit 
unless it is assured that this personnel will be 
adequately utilized upon their return home. The 
missions sent to the other American republics and 
the exchange of technical information both help to 
make this possible. Likewise, the Caa missions 
sent to the other American republics at the request 
of their governments could not be of maximum 
benefit unless trained personnel were available to 
carry out the developments proposed. This per- 
sonnel is provided by the training program. Fur. 
thermore, the missions need technical bulletins in 
the Spanish and Portuguese languages to imple 
ment their work, and these are provided through 
the technical information project. 


An Evaluation of the Accomplishments 
of the Program 





The original purpose of the inter-American avi- | 
ation training program, to replace German and 
Italian personnel on Latin American airlines, was 
accomplished by 1943. The substitution of native 
personnel trained in the United States probably 
accelerated the postwar progress of commercial 
aviation in the other American republics, sinc 
they no longer had to depend upon foreign person- 
nel to fly, maintain, and control their airplanes 
The training of airway technicians in air-trafle 
control and communications provided properly 
trained personnel to help handle the large volume 


of U.S. military air traffic using bases in Lat f 


America. A number of the mechanics in the third 
program completed their training in time to retum 





to their countries for further service with the Ait 
Transport Command. 

The principal index for determining willl 
the trainees of the inter-American programs att 
appropriately trained is the extent to which they 
are absorbed in aviation in their respective cout 
tries. An analysis of employment data made Jat- 
uary 31, 1947, found a high percentage of forme! 
trainees actively employed in Latin American avit 








tion. Of 869 persons whose training had bee 
completed, information was received on 97 per 
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cent. ‘Twenty-four were reported deceased. Of 
the 819 living, 597, or 73 percent, were found to be 
employed in aviation in Latin America. The high 
level of responsibility of positions now occupied 
by many former trainees in government and the 
aviation industry is further evidence of the value 
of the training program. 

Former trainees who have learned to fly and 
service U.S. airplanes and to use aviation equip- 
ment designed and manufactured in the United 
States are generally inclined to prefer U.S. equip- 
ment. An analysis of data on issuance of export 
licenses for civil aircraft and components to the 
other American republics revealed a continuing 
increase in aircraft exports during each quarter 
of 1946. It also indicated that the best markets 
existed in those countries from which the largest 
number of inter-American trainees had been se- 
lected. This indicates that the inter-American 
program served most effectively those countries 
which were our best customers and possibly had 
some influence on the market for United States 
aviation products in Latin America. 

The safety of air travel in the Western Hemi- 
sphere will undoubtedly be improved by the fact 
that personnel trained in the United States are 
available to fly and service U.S. airplanes used in 
the other American republics. Furthermore, 
training Latin American personnel in air-traffic 
control and other flight-operations procedures and 
techniques will assist in the standardization of 
such procedures and techniques throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. This will tend to eliminate 
confusion which could result in accidents and 
delays. The air traveler in Latin America will 
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thus find his travel safer and more expeditious, 
regardless of whether he is traveling in a flag car- 
rier of the United States, a Latin American air- 
line, or a privately owned airplane. 

Since any program of training and cooperative 
missions undertaken by the Caa is technical in 
its emphasis, it is rather easy to overlook the other 
aspects coincidental to the technical training. 
Trainees who spend from 2 to 18 months in the 
United States are likely to return to their homes 
in the other American republics as ambassadors of 
good will, with a better understanding of this 
country, its government, and its people. On the 
other hand, many North Americans acquire a more 
sympathetic understanding of the people of the 
other Americas through personal contacts with 
these interesting trainees who have become their 
friends during a brief stay in the United States. 

The work which is being carried on coopera- 
tively among the American republics to standard- 
ize and improve air-navigation facilities, airport 
facilities, and safety methods and control is a 
furtherance of the purposes and objectives of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. The 
United States and many of the other American 
republics are members of this new international 
organization and are working collaboratively to 
form and execute its policies and programs. 
Through the program of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion, a practical, realistic collaboration among the 
technicians, administrators, and students of the 
United States and other American republics is 
helping to achieve international aviation policies 
and technical regulations. 





FOREIGN AID AND RECONSTRUCTION 


The Impact of Foreign Aid Upon the Domestic Economy 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House November 1) 

Two weeks ago I made public the report on 
National Resources and Foreign Aid prepared 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. At that time I noted that a second report in 
the series on foreign aid would soon be made by 
the Council of Economic Advisers. This report 
has now been completed and submitted to me under 
the title, The Impact of the Foreign Aid Program 
Upon the Domestic Economy. 

Secretary Krug reported that on the whole our 
national resources, if intelligently utilized, are 
physically sufficient to support a considerable for- 
eign-aid program, while preserving the national 
security and the American standard of living. 
The report of the Council of Economic Advisers 
moves on from this point to present an economic 
analysis of the effect that a foreign-aid program 
of substantial size would have on agricultural and 
industrial production in the United States, on 
domestic consumption and prices, and on Govern- 
ment finance and the tax structure. 

The Council of Economic Advisers reaches the 


conclusion that the American economy can sus 
tain the general impact of a new foreign-aid pro- 
gram and that there is no question of our general 
financial capacity to support such a program. At 
the same time the Council stresses the fact that 
we must deal promptly and effectively with prob- 
lems raised by key commodities—wheat, steel, cer- 
tain items of industrial and agricultural machin 
ery, coal, and fertilizer. 

The materials contained in both Secretary 
Krug’s report and the Council’s report have been 
made available in advance to the committee of 19 
private citizens working under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary of Commerce. That committee, 
after studying these analyses of domestic effects 
and the Paris conference’s presentation of Euro- 
pean needs, wiil submit its conclusions and recom- 








mendations as to the limits within which we may 
wisely and safely extend assistance to foreign 
countries. Aided by these reports and other perti- 
nent material, I shall make recommendations t 
the Congress concerning a program of foreigit 
assistance. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT! 


In order that the principal findings and conclu- 
sions of the report may stand out clearly, they are 
now brought together in summary form. 


Scope and Purpose 


The principal questions considered in the Report 
are the extent of the burdens that would be imposed 


*A report to the President by the Council of Economic 
Advisers dated October 1947, which was released to the 
press by the White House Nov. 1, 1947. The report was 
submitted to the President on Oct. 28, 1947, by Edwin G. 
Nourse, chairman ; Leon D. Keyserling, vice chairman, and 
John D. Clark. 
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on the economy of the United States by providing 
further foreign aid during the next few years and 
the capacity of the economy to support those bur- 
dens. Since a companion report prepared under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior deals 


with national resources and physical capacities, the [ 


Council of Economic Advisers centers its attention 
upon the effect of exports, financed in part with 
Government funds, upon domestic production, com 
sumption, and prices. Burdens are measured 

in terms of goods made available abroad and with 
drawn from domestic consumers, and second i 


terms of price effects; then these price impacts aft 
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looked at in their relation to the general function- 
ing of the domestic economy; and then the effect 
on Government finance and the tax structure is 
examined, 


The Impact of Past Aid—Size 


The effect of the export surplus to date is highly 
relevant to an inquiry into the general impact of a 
new foreign aid program because, at the levels of 
new foreign aid under discussion, the export sur- 
plus in the future will be lower than it has been in 
the recent past, while our total domestic output of 
goods and services will probably be higher in 
future years. 

The size of the export surplus furnishes a gen- 
eral measure of impact, since it represents the ex- 
cess of goods and services sent abroad over the 
goods and services that we import. In 1946, total 
exports were 15.3 billion dollars and the export 
surplus was 8.1 billion dollars. In the second 
quarter of 1947, total exports reached a peak an- 
nual rate of 21 billion dollars, imports were about 
§ billion dollars, and the export surplus rose to 
Qn annual rate of 13 billion dollars, but in the 
third quarter exports declined to an annual rate 
of 18.3 billion dollars, and the export surplus to 
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10.3 billion dollars. 
Since the end of the war, Government financial 


eign aid to European countries has financed about four- 
ert: | fifths of their excess of purchases from us in 1946, 
8 4 nd nearly all of it in the second quarter of 1947. 
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The large part of the export surplus financed 
) through our foreign aid program has reflected eco- 
homic conditions in Europe and the depletion of 
their buying resources. Since the end of the war, 
the Government has financed about one-third of 
} our exports to the world as a whole, and about two- 


| thirds of our total export surplus. The impact 


' of aid has, therefore, been substantially less than 
that of the total export surplus. 


Effect of Past Aid on Domestic Consumption 


The size of the export surplus to date has nat- 
wally decreased the amount of goods available for 
domestic consumption. But it has not, in view of 
the tremendous increase in American productive 
‘pacity during and since the war, prevented the 
American consumer from enjoying a general stand- 
p itd of living far above any prewar level. Actual 
domestic consumption of most significant items is 
‘tow far higher than before the war. For example, 
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per capita consumption of meat has risen from 125 
pounds a year in the prewar period to an estimated 
155 pounds for 1947. Such shortages of goods as 
we experience reflect unparalleled levels of domes- 
tic demand based on high national income. 


Effects on Price Level to Date 


The high foreign demand has added to the in- 
flationary pressure on prices, but the much. larger 
domestic demand has been the principal cause 
of the upward pressure. Prices remained stable 
during the second quarter of 1947, when the ex- 
port surplus reached its peak. In the third quarter 
of this year, although the export demand has 
been diminishing, it has played an important part 
in the increases in grain prices, due to high foreign 
demand for wheat in the face of adverse crop 
developments. Grain price increases have spread 
to livestock and other food products. But even 
for food, the sharp rise stemmed largely from the 
exceptionally high domestic demand. Looking 
at the economy generally, price inflation has been 
caused mainly by domestic factors, but shortages 
of specific commodities present different prob- 
lems as will be shown later. 


The General Impact of a New Foreign Aid Program 


In the absence of a new foreign aid program, it 
is likely that our export surplus would sink to an 
annual rate of 4 to 5 billion dollars by next year, 
contrasted with the 13 billion dollar annual rate 
in the second quarter of 1947 and an estimated 
current annual rate of about 10 billion dollars. 
Assuming that our imports remain at approxi- 
mately the current level of about 8 billion dollars 
a year, our total exports during next year would 
sink to an annual rate of 13 billion dollars or 
less, compared to an annual rate of 21 billion 
dollars in the second quarter of 1947 and an 
estimated current annual rate of about 18 billion 
dollars. The major reductions would occur in our 
exports to Europe. 

While this rapid reduction in exports would 
probably not inflict serious short-run damage on 
our own economy, substantial problems of re- 
adjustment would be generated. Moreover, the 
industrial paralysis which could be expected to 
result in some other countries would have reper- 
cussions of major proportions upon our own econ- 
omy and upon world stability. 
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FOREIGN AID AND RECONSTRUCTION 


The report assumes for illustrative purposes a 
foreign aid figure based upon the Paris Conference 
Report which would reach a maximum annual rate 
of 8 billion dollars during the first year, including 
about 1 billion dollars already authorized, and 
which would produce a maximum export surplus 
of about 12 billion dollars a year. This would 
mean total exports at a peak of not more than 
20 billion dollars a year, assuming 8 billion dollars 
of imports. Since these levels are lower than those 
reached during the second quarter of 1947 and 
would decline appreciably from year to year, it 
follows that the export surplus resulting from any 
future foreign aid program will at no time equal, 
and for most of the time will be substantially less, 
than levels which have been reached during the 
current year. 

In view of the long-run prospect for increasing 
American output if maximum employment and 
production are maintained, these facts lead to the 
conclusion that the general impact of a new foreign 
aid program of the assumed size upon the Ameri- 
can economy could be sustained because a larger 
impact has already been sustained. The report 
stresses, however, that problems raised by specific 
commodities in relatively short supply could dis- 
tort or overturn this generally optimistic picture if 
not dealt with effectively. 


The Problem of Specific Commodities 


Food, steel, industrial and agricultural machin- 
ery, coal, and fertilizer are items of key significance 
because foreign demand for these goods is espe- 
cially urgent whereas they are in relatively short 
supply in this country. 

The impact of the grain shortage. The food 
situation is the most serious. The problem stems 
from a very short corn crop at home, coinciding 
with a bad crop year for food grains in Europe. 
Although the domestic wheat crop was at a record 
level, adverse corn crop developments and high 
meat prices have provided incentives for feeding 
large amounts of wheat to livestock. 

Exports of wheat will need to be maintained at 
recent levels. At the same time, the domestic de- 
mand both for grains, and for meat, poultry, and 
other food continues to be very high despite record 
prices. Food price increases have already become 
serious, and further food price increases would 
decrease the value of each dollar of foreign aid 
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extended, work additional hardships upon 
can families of low or moderate income, 
threaten an inflationary price-wage spiral whi 
could adversely affect the whole economy. 
wheat exports continue at the levels set by forei 
need, and if the domestic demand for food remai 
at or near its postwar level, conservation and o 
measures to regulate use and hold prices in check 
will be needed in this country. With such meas 
ures to maintain healthful nutritional standard 
the supply here would be adequate to serve nutri. 
tional and other needs satisfactorily although no 
luxuriously. 

Steel and steel products. Our total producti 
of rolled-steel products during the first half o 
1947 was at an annual rate of more than 62 million 
short tons, contrasted with less than 35 million 
tons in 1939. Although exports rose from about 
21% million tons in 1939 to an annual rate of 64 
million tons in the first half of 1947, the amount 
of steel available for domestic consumption is mu¢h 
higher than before the war. But owing to th 
enormous increase in our steel using industry, the 
relative steel shortage is of serious proportions, 
and there is not much prospect of large increas 
in production in the Short run. The chief danger 
here is that this supply situation may be trans 
lated into further increases in the price of steed 
and steel products which would give an additional 
inflationary impetus to the whole economy. High 
domestic and foreign demand for industrial and 
agricultural machinery is closely connected with 
the steel problem. 

The general conclusion regarding steel as wel 
as food is this: Whether the domestic situation 
worsens considerably or progresses satisfactorily 
depends upon the use of vigorous, affirmative 
measures to assure distribution to the most urgeml 
uses and to prevent a spiraling of prices. 

Coal and fertilizer. In the case of coal and 
fertilizer, for which there is a large foreign need 
to quicken the process of economic restoratiol, 
the domestic economy can well afford to continue 
or even increase shipments of these commodities 
Domestic shortages are not serious (for coal, the 
problem is mainly one of transportation), while 
shipments abroad will lessen the demand for othet 
imports by hastening the revival of productiol 
in Europe. 
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ft Fiscal Impact of Foreign Aid 


Foreign aid to date has been financed with rev- 
enues derived from taxation and not through in- 
creasing the national debt. This policy should 
continue so long as our own economy continues 
to operate at high levels and under inflationary 
pressure. Even had there been a smaller foreign 
aid program in the past, and even without a new 
foreign aid program, it would be undesirable to 
reduce the level of taxes while such pressures 
exist. On the other hand, from the budgetary 
standpoint, a new foreign aid program should not 
call for increased taxes. Further, since the gen- 
eral impact of a new foreign aid program would 
be less than the recent impact of foreign aid, such 
a new program would not increase inflationary 
pressures above recent levels and therefore would 
not call for still higher taxes as an anti-infla- 
tionary measure. The amount of exports financed 
with government aid has ranged between 2 and 3 
percent of our gross national product, and wiil 
be less in the future, and our general financial 
capacity to support such a program cannot be 
questioned. 


Some Long-Range Implications of Foreign Aid 


To the extent that aid is provided through 
loans, these can be repaid only through restora- 
tion of the export trade of other countries. This 
will expose American industry to added competi- 
tion, a test which must be faced. Some outright 
gifts to meet emergency demands, however, will 
more rapidly qualify these countries for loans 
from the International Bank and private sources 
and more rapidly restore a well-balanced world 
trade. 

In the longer run, the economic restoration of 
Europe will benefit our own economy by enabling 
us to obtain more goods by advantageous trade. 
On the other hand, a cessation of foreign aid 
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would force an economic reorientation of Europe 
which would be detrimental to our economy. 


Softening the Impact of Foreign Aid 


A new foreign aid program will have a severe 
or a moderate impact on our economy depending 
upon the domestic measures we adopt. These 
measures involve both the administration of 
foreign aid and related questions of domestic eco- 
nomic policy. 

The seriously inflationary consequences that 
would result from mismanagement of the situa- 
tion in such commodities as food and steel require 
selective distribution to the most necessary domes- 
tic and foreign uses. The two types of uses are 
interrelated, because the demand in both cases 
takes place at the same strategic spots in the Amer- 
ican market. The consequences can be dealt with 
effectively only through careful coordination of 
all measures undertaken. 

The relative shortages of specific commodities 
require export controls, allocations for domestic 
use, discouragement of misuse or excessive use, 
efficient transportation and distribution, and the 
curbing of speculation and hoarding of goods. 

The general inflationary threat resulting from 
the combined impact of foreign and domestic 
demand requires the continuance of tax revenues 
at present levels, maximum economy in govern- 
ment expenditures, stimulation of saving, and the 
enlargement and aggressive use of measures to 
control dangerous expansion of credit. 

The proposal for new foreign aid requires that 
we face with greater wisdom and courage than 
ever before the dangers to our whole economy that 
are now revealing themselves in the form of rela- 
tive shortages and inflationary pressures at 
strategic spots in the economy. The foreign aid 
program compels us to face certain domestic prob- 
lems squarely, but remedial and preventive meas- 
ures available to us are adequate if we have the 
courage to use them. 
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European Recovery and American Aid 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House November 8] 

Last June I appointed a committee of 19 dis- 
tinguished private citizens to determine the facts 
concerning the kinds and amounts of our resources 
available for economic assistance to foreign coun- 
tries and to advise me on the limits within which, 
in the opinion of the committee, the United States 
might safely and wisely plan to extend such aid. 
I asked the Secretary of Commerce to serve as 
chairman of the committee. The members of the 


This committee has now submitted to me its 
report, Huropean Recovery and American Aid, 
The report contains a careful discussion of the 
problem of European recovery and our interest 
therein; the requirements of the countries in- 
volved ; the supplies available; the size of an effec. 
tive aid program and the feasibility of its being. 
met; the problems of finance and administration; 
and the effects of a foreign-aid program on our own 
economy. In addition, the committee’s report con- 
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committee were drawn from the ranks of American 
business, finance, labor, agriculture, and educa- 
tional and research institutions. 

During the intervening months, the members of 
this committee of private citizens have been dili- 
gently studying the many aspects of this compli- 
cated problem, particularly as it relates to western 
Europe. They have carefully examined the analy- 
sis, by a committee of Government officials under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, of 
the adequacy of our national resources to support 
a foreign-aid program; the analysis by the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers of the impact of a sub- 
stantial aid program upon our national economy; 
the report of the representatives of the 16 nations 
who met in Paris; and other data available from 
various sources. 


tains detailed discussions of problems presented 
by specific commodities—food, raw materials, and 
manufactured goods that are needed. 

The members of the committee have fulfilled 
their task without partisanship, and with no other 
purpose than to further the best interest of their 
country and to aid in securing the peace and well- 
being of the world. I am deeply grateful to each 
member of the committee for putting aside so 
many other pressing duties in order to bring this 
difficult assignment to completion in so short a 
period. The committee’s report should prove of 
great help in the prompt formulation of a program 
of sound assistance to western Europe. I com- 
mend this report to the careful attention of mem- 
bers of the Congress, officials of the Executive 
Branch, and all citizens concerned for our coun- 
try’s welfare. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 


{Released to the press by the White House November 8] 
Dear Mr. Presiwent: I have the honor to trans- 
mit the report of the nonpartisan committee of 
distinguished citizens which you appointed last 
June 22 to advise you on the limits within which 
the United States might safely and wisely plan to 
extend economic assistance to foreign countries and 
on the relation which should exist between such 
assistance and our domestic economy. 
It was my privilege to observe and to participate 
in the free and thorough discussion by the members 
of the committee which resulted in their conclu- 
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sions expressed in this report. While the commit- 
tee had the benefit of materials prepared by both 
Government and private sources, it was understood 
that the function of the committee was to give you 
the benefit of a completely independent judgment 
after taking into consideration all points of view, 
and its conclusions were reached on that basis. 
Respectfully, 


The President, 
Tue Wurre Hovss, 
November 7, 1947. 


W. A. Harrmay 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT! 


I. Principles 

The President’s Committee on Foreign Aid was 
asked to determine the limits within which the 
United States could safely and wisely extend aid 
to Western Europe. It has approached this 
assignment in a spirit of realism. 

We believe that the future of Western Europe 
lies very much in its own hands. No amount of 
outside aid, however generous, can by itself restore 
to health the economies of the sixteen nations 
which met at Paris in July. Except in Western 
Germany, where the United States has direct 
governmental responsibility, the success of any 
aid program depends ultimately on hard work 
and straight thinking by the people and the gov- 
ernments of the European nations themselves. 
The sixteen nations, and Western Germany, com- 
prise over 275,000,000 men and women. They 
possess great agricultural and industrial resources. 
Even at its present depressed state, the production 
of this area is vastly greater than any aid which 
this country can provide. Such aid must be 
viewed not as a means of supporting Europe, but 
as a spark which can fire the engine. 

The Committee is also aware that the volume 
of aid required from the United States is of such 
proportions that it will place a substantial burden 
on the people of the United States. For all its 
resources, the United States is no limitless cornu- 
copia. The population of this country represents 
something less than 7 percent of the population 
of the world. This country has heavy responsi- 
bilities at home as well as in Europe, in Asia, and 
in our own hemisphere. The aid which we give 
represents, to be sure, only a small fraction of our 
total production. But at the present time, there 
is no slack in the American economy and every 
shipment abroad of scarce goods—especially food 
which Europe must have—adds to the inflationary 
pressure at home. 

The Committee regards as nonsense the idea 
which prevails to a considerable degree in this 
country and abroad, that we need to export our 
goods and services as free gifts, to insure our own 
prosperity. On the contrary, we are convinced 
that the immediate economic danger to the United 
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States is inflation, which means, among other 
things, a shortage of goods in relation to demand. 
We believe that our goal should be to bring about a 
condition where exports from this country are more 
nearly balanced by a return flow from abroad of 
services and materials essential to our own econ- 
omy. We also believe that the European nations 
desire to achieve such equilibrium in the interests 
of their self respect and prosperity. To make this 
equilibrium possible should be a major objective of 
any program of aid. 

The interest of the United States in Europe, 
however, cannot be measured simply in economic 
terms. It is also strategic and political. We all 
know that we are faced in the world today with 
two conflicting ideologies. One is a system in 
which individual rights and liberties are main- 
tained. The opposing system is one where iron 
discipline by the state ruthlessly stamps out indi- 
vidual liberties and obliterates all opposition. 

Our position in the world has been based for at 
least a century on the existence in Europe of a 
number of strong states committed by tradition 
and inclination to the democratic concept. The 
formulation of the Paris report ? is the most recent 
demonstration that these nations desire to maintain 
thisconcept. But desireisnotenough. Thedem- 
ocratic system must provide the bare necessities of 
life now and quickly rekindle the hope that by hard 
work a higher standard of living is attainable. If 
these countries by democratic means do not attain 
an improvement in their affairs they may be driven 
to turn in the opposite direction. Therein lies the 
strength of the Communist tactic: it wins by de- 
fault when misery and chaos are great enough. 
Therefore the countries of Western Europe must 
be restored to a position where they may retain full 
faith in the validity of their traditional approaches 
to world affairs and again exert their full influence 
and authority in international life. 


*Submitted by the President’s Committee on Foreign 
Aid. Released to the press by the White House Nov. 8, 
1947. For membership of the committee and its interim 
report, see BuLLetin of Oct. 15, 1947, p. 691. 

* Committee of Huropean Economic Co-operation, vol. I, 
General Report, and vol. II, Technical Reports, Department 
of State publications 2930 and 2952. 
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FOREIGN AID AND RECONSTRUCTION 
il. Policies 


The success of any program for aid which may 
be adopted will depend on the policies which this 
country and the European nations pursue. It 
should be made a condition of continued assistance 
under such a plan that the participating countries 
take all practicable steps to achieve the production 
and monetary goals which they have set for them- 
selves in the Paris report. Failure to make genu- 
ine efforts to accomplish these results would call 
for cessation of further assistance. 

However, aid from this country should not be 
conditioned on the methods used to reach these 
goals, so long as they are consistent with basic dem- 
ocratic principles. Continued adherence to such 
principles is an essential condition to continued 
aid but this condition should not require adher- 
ence to any form of economic organization or the 
abandonment of plans adopted in and carried out 
in a free and democratic way. While this Com- 
mittee firmly believes that the American system of 
free enterprise is the best method of obtaining high 
productivity, it does not believe that any foreign 
aid program should be used as a means of requir- 
ing other countries to adopt it. The imposition 
of any such conditions would constitute an unwar- 
ranted interference with the internal affairs of 
friendly nations. 

The goals which the European governments have 
set for themselves and with which our Government 
may legitimately concern itself are conditioned by 
the nature of the European economic problem. 
The reasons for the inability of Western Europe 
to balance its accounts with the rest of the world 
at the present time are generally understood and 
are ably analyzed in the Czxc report. Western 
Europe is cut off from the food and supplies which 
flowed from Eastern Europe before the war. For- 
eign investments and shipping revenues have been 
lost. The costs of essential food and raw material 
imports have risen and are still rising. To over- 
come these disadvantages European production 
must expand well above pre-war levels; yet in im- 
portant industries, especially coal mining, and im- 
portant areas, especially Germany, it is lagging 
badly. It is the judgment of all competent observ- 
ers that these troubles flow from an acute shortage 
of working capital and from the serious disintegra- 
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tion of organized economic life rather than from 
wartime physical destruction. Working capital 
in the form of fuel, raw materials, and food, is 
needed to sustain Europe until its production is 
built up. Some capital equipment is needed to 
further the rehabilitation of industry. An effec. 
tive restoration of the purchasing power of money 
is essential to the resumption of ordered economic 
life. 

The Paris report cannot be praised too highly 
for its emphasis on this point. It clearly states 
that European production can expand only as cur- 
rencies and exchange rates are stabilized, as budg- 
ets are balanced, and as trade barriers are reduced, 
Post-war experience has abundantly proved that 
if money demand is vastly in excess of the supply 
of goods, the effects of “repressed inflation” are 
almost as bad as the disease itself. Germany is 
merely the most horrible example of an attempt 
to restore economic life without giving people a 
money they can trust. In this situation, the rapid 
spread of black markets undermines the respect for 
law. Normal monetary incentives cease to operate. 
The worker has no just reward for his labor and 
the farmer refuses to sell his produce. Resources 
are dissipated. Tree degenerates to barter. 
Controls tend to become self-perpetuating. 

Achievement of monetary stability would allow 
a gradual restoration of normal incentives and a 
gradual return to a system where individuals, and 
enterprises, both public and private, can operate 
in markets. It would also allow the stabilization 
of exchange rates, which is all but impossible so 
long as inflation proceeds apace. It is obvious 
that this situation makes balance of payments 
problems that much more difficult. The commit- 
tee believes that in the near future some adjust- 
ment of exchange rates must be made. The 
prelude to that is internal monetary reform. 

The Paris report rightly emphasizes the need 
for scaling down restrictions on trade between 
countries. But the reduction of tariffs is of little 
moment if exchange controls and other controls 
have to be maintained indefinitely. Whatever 
one’s attitude toward planning and free enterprise 
may be, there is all but universal agreement that 
true economic recovery depends on releasing the 
energies of individuals and cutting down on time 
consuming regulation of production and distri- 
bution. 
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ill. Needs and Capacities 

In emphasizing these points, the Committee is 
simply making explicit the principles that are 
imbedded in the Paris report. It does not wish 
to imply that confidence in currencies can be re- 
stored without increased production abroad com- 
bined with substantial injections of American aid. 
It-believes that the need for holding inflation in 
check in this country and in Europe bears directly 
on the magnitude of the aid we can and should 
extend. 

The Committee found little evidence that the 
goals set at Paris to restore standards of living 
were excessive in terms of basic necessities. Even 
if all the estimates submitted at Paris were to go 
through as planned, Europeans would not be eat- 
ing as well in 1951 as they ate in 1938. If food 
were available, it would pay to meet these esti- 
mates in full in the interest of political stability. 
This is especially true in the case of Western Ger- 
many, where more food is essential to secure more 
coal production and the revival of an economy 
now obviously on dead center. 

The Committee, however, is not convinced that 
the participating nations at Paris were wholly 
realistic in their plans for capital expansion. On 
the first point, it is obvious that if Europe is to 
be revived and made self-supporting—if our aid 
program is not to degenerate into just another 
relief program—the European nations will have 
to rehabilitate their capital plant. But it cannot 
be too strongly stated that the process of invest- 
ment and capital formation imposes a severe strain 
on the country undertaking it. It means the in- 
troduction of money income into the economy, with 
no comparable output of consumer goods to sop 
up this purchasing power. This process is highly 
inflationary. To the degree that capital goods are 
sent to Europe from the United States, it is true, 
the strain is transferred from European economies 
toourown. Nevertheless, the secondary effects of 
large capital programs should not be overlooked. 
At the present time, gross investment in the United 
States is running at about 17 percent of total na- 
tional product at the height of a boom. Some 
of the European nations have attempted to exceed 
this rate. It seems unlikely that European nations 
can prudently afford to sustain capital formation 
on as large a scale as they have planned. What 
this means, in effect, is that housing programs and 
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capital development may have to be slowed down 
until European recovery is much more advanced 
than at present. 

In addition the program written at Paris may 
have to be modified by a shift in the amounts going 
to the separate countries. As this shift is made, 
we believe that the amount of aid allotted to Ger- 
many may have to be higher than was set at Paris. 
This Committee wishes to state emphatically that 
the overwhelming interest of the United States is 
to prevent the resurgence of an aggressive Ger- 
many. The fears of neighboring nations are thor- 
oughly understandable. On the other hand, it is 
generally admitted that the revival of Ruhr coal 
output, along with the increase in British coal out- 
put, is the crux of the problem of getting Western 
Europe back on its feet. Apparent savings to the 
American tax payer, accomplished by spending too 
little money on Germany, have thus far been more 
than offset by the consequent deterioration of the 
general European economic situation. 

The final determining factor in the size of a 
prudent program is the availability of commodi- 
tiesin thiscountry. The Committee has canvassed 
such availability in detail. At the Paris Con- 
ference, it was concluded that the Western Hemi- 
sphere simply did not have the food resources to 
supply all of the estimated needs. As against esti- 
mated need for 35 million tons of grain, the Paris 
Conference conceded that 25 million tons was the 
maximum which could be obtained from the out- 
side world with about 9 million tons coming from 
the United States. In 1947, the United States will 
probably export some 15 million tons of grain with 
about 9 million tons going to Europe. In view, 
however, of the poor American corn crop and the 
lack of fall rains, only a most favorable crop year 
in 1948 would make any such performance possible. 

With a number of other commodities, the situa- 
tion is only a little less stringent. Steel and the 
steel-making materials, especially scrap, are in 
particularly short supply in the United States. 
Because it is a basic industrial material, the effects 
of this shortage are pervasive. Coal exports at a 
high rate are possible, though they are imposing a 
strain on the United States transportation system 
and there may be a few shortages in the coming 
winter. The margin between supply and demand 
of petroleum products is very narrow in this coun- 
try. The European countries do not expect to 
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import this commodity from the United States in 
volume, but the shortage, like that of steel prod- 
ucts, is world-wide. There is little likelihood that 
these requirements set forth at Paris can be met. 

The situation is much the same in regard to most 
of the items of machinery and equipment the Euro- 
pean nations need. In the middle of an agricul- 
tural boom, the demand of American farmers for 
farm machinery is well beyond the capacity of the 
industry. As to mining machinery, coal output is 
at a high rate and American mine operators are 
buying as much machinery as they can obtain. 
Heavy electrical equipment of all kinds is perhaps 
the tightest industrial item of all. The story is 
much the same for certain of the basic raw mate- 
rials. 

These remarks do not imply that the United 
States can do little toward the rehabilitation of 
Europe. European governments and private firms 
have placed large orders in the United States for 
industrial equipment. A voluntary food conser- 
vation program has been initiated to make food 
available for export. In spite of shortages here, 
manufacturers of automobiles and farm machin- 
ery are voluntarily maintaining exports. If funds 
were available to finance European purchases and 
if European requirements were known in detail, 
exports could at least be maintained, and in many 
cases stepped up. In over-all terms, a foreign aid 
program would not even require the maintenance 
of present rates of exports. The conclusion that 
does emerge from the examination of particular 
markets for particular commodities is that supply 
will be a limiting factor in many cases and that 
many European requirements cannot be met in 


full. 


iV. The Magnitude of American Aid 


On the basis of revised estimates of European 
imports and exports, the Committee calculates that 
the cost of the European aid program to the 
Government of the United States would be about 
$5.75 billions for the first year and between $12 
and $17 billions for the whole program here sug- 
gested. 

These figures are not comparable to those con- 
tained in the Paris report. The latter are esti- 
mates of the deficit the participating European 
countries would incur in their trade with the 
Western Hemisphere. They measure the margin 
by which the European countries expect their 
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payments in dollars for goods and services im- 
ported from the Western Hemisphere to exceed 
their receipts in dollars. 

The Paris estimates of imports have had to be 
revised downward, mainly on the grounds of un- 
availability of goods. To the extent of this re. 
vision the estimated cost of the program was also 
reduced. At the same time it was necessary, on 
grounds of realism, to revise downward the Eu. 
ropean estimatés of exports and to modify the 
figures in a number of other ways which increase 
the cost. The result was an estimate by the Com- 
mittee that the balance of payments deficit would 
be $1 billion to $1.5 billions lower in the first year 
and possibly as much as $5 billions lower for the 
whole plan than that contained in the Paris pro- 
gram. 

The Committee’s estimate of-the cost to the 
United States Government is a smaller figure than 
the foreign trade deficit. First, a deduction must 
be made for the part of the program than can be 
financed through the International Bank. Second, 
there may be private financing. Third, a large part 
of the European deficit with the American Con- 
tinent is with countries other than the United 
States. In its own interest, the United States will 
probably have to supply funds to cover a part of 
this deficit but we should not have to finance it in 
full. When allowance is made for these deductions, 
the resulting figures are those given above for the 
cost to the United States Treasury. 

It is helpful to compare the figures for the cost 
to the United States Government with what the 
United States has been doing for Europe in the 
past. Before the run on sterling in July the an- 
nual rate of withdrawals on the British loan was 
about $2.6 billions. In addition, in the first half 
of 1947, the rate of withdrawal on other Euro- 
pean aid programs—relief, Unrra and special 
grants—was about $2 billions. In 1947 the United 
States assumed only half of the cost of German 
occupation, but in 1948 it seems likely that it will 
have to assume the whole burden, amounting to 
about $1 billion. 

When all these factors are taken into account, the 
program of aid proposed for 1948 proves to be & 
moderate increase on what the United States has 
in the recent past been spending in Europe and 
what will probably have to be expended in Ger- 
many in any case. In addition the program calls 
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for increased lending operations by the Interna- 


tional Bank. 


Looking to the years beyond calendar 1948, the 
Committee emphasizes that any estimates are al- 
together speculative. The American people have 
an understandable interest in trying to ascertain 
the drain on their resources in the future. But 
it is totally impossible, and indeed unwise, to at- 
tempt to calculate this with accuracy. The Paris 
conference suggested that the total European for- 
eign exchange deficit for the four-year period 
1948-1951 would be about $22 billions. The Com- 
mittee’s estimates range from $17 to $23 billions. 
When deductions are made for various types of 
financing, the range of possible appropriations 
would be $12 to $17 billions. But the Committee 
cannot emphasize too strongly that any aid ex- 
tended to Europe must be on a year-to-year basis. 
It must be subject to constant, vigilant review of 


_ the Congress. 


V. Finance and Administration 

Even to carry out a prudent program in 1948 
entails the execution of certain fundamental poli- 
cies on the part of the United States Government 
and the most careful administration. The Com- 


) mittee believes that any aid to Europe offered by 


the United States should be financed out of taxes, 
not out of borrowing. The maintenance of a sur- 
plus in the United States Treasury is a necessity in 
this inflationary period. 

A foreign aid program will require means to 
make available goods that are in short supply. 
Voluntary measures should be relied upon wher- 
ever possible. If and when they are not, the Gov- 
ernment will probably require authority to set pri- 
orities in order to insure the availability for ex- 
port of limited amounts of the items most critically 
needed. It might also have to issue limited orders 
to control consumption of critical materials such 
as those still in effect for tin. Especially in the 
field of food it might be necessary to use the device 
of requiring that limited quantities be set aside 
for export. 

It must be emphasized that these suggestions 
apply only to the foreign aid program and not 
to the broad problem of inflation. The Com- 
mittee is convinced that inflation is a serious deter- 
rent to the stability of the American economy, but 
any consideration of a program to control infla- 
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tion would have been beyond its competence and 
its terms of reference. 

The Committee is convinced that the admin- 
istration of the program is of primary importance 
because it will be necessary, for reasons given 
above, to adjust the program as it goes forward. 
To insure unity of administration, it is recom- 
mended that a new independent agency be set 
up in the Federal Government. The head of this 
agency should be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. A board of directors 
should be appointed, representing the Depart- 
ments of Government concerned with the program, 
including the Secretary of State and such other 
persons as the Congress may see fit to add. 

The head of the new organization should be 
Chairman of this Board which should have power 
only to establish and adjust general policies 
within the framework of Congressional action. 

The operating decisions should be made by the 
head of the new organization, but it will be neces- 
sary for him to work out effective means for co- 
operation with the State Department concerning 
these major decisions which have an important 
bearing on the foreign policy of the United States. 

The closest possible relations should be main- 
tained between the new organization and the Con- 
gress. This is a question to be solved by the 
Congress, but we suggest it might be done by a 
special joint committee created for this purpose, 
as in the case of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The new organization must have a chief repre- 
sentative in Europe, reporting directly to the head 
of that organization, and responsible to him, to 
deal with the continuing committee set up by the 
participating countries, and also to coordinate the 
activities of the various local representatives of 
the organization in those countries. In addition, 
representatives will be needed in the different 
countries. They will have to report to and be 
under the direct control of the head of the new 
organization. But they should keep the Ambas- 
sadors in the respective countries informed of 
their communications. In all cases where there is 
necessity for taking up important matters with 
governments, it should be done by the Ambassa- 
dor to the end that there will be only one diplo- 
matic representative of the United States in these 
countries. Due to the need for flexibility in the 
program, the Committee recommends that the cor- 

(Continued on page 948) 
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America’s Stake in European Reconstruction 


BY FRANCIS H. RUSSELL ' 


DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The first thing to be said about European recon- 
struction is that tied up in that problem are both 
the continued health of our American economy 
and the possibility of maintaining our way of life 
in a world at peace. 

Why is that so? What is the interest of the 
United States in European reconstruction ? 

In 1939 the freedom-loving peoples of Europe 
were attacked by the forces of tyranny. For more 
than two years we watched them in sympathy as 
they struggled against overwhelming odds. We 
sent them supplies, and we encouraged them to 
resist. But not until the flames of war suddenly 
licked out at us did we all realize that it was all one 
war and that the free way of life everywhere was 
at stake. When we finally became a part of the 
struggle, we found that it was a matter of the 
utmost importance that some of our friends had 
survived to fight by our side. Our troops and 
theirs died in the common defense of their soil and 
ours. When victory finally came, the homes of 
these peoples, their farms, their factories, and their 
mines, were wrecked. Today many of these people 
are cold, hungry, miserable, and disillusioned. 
Now that we are living in the peace that we bought 
so dearly, it is in accordance with the American 
neighborhood custom to help our wartime friends 
rebuild their homelands that were ravaged in the 
common fight. Time and again the American 
people have demonstrated that our first concern is 
human values. 

But aside from the recognition of our obliga- 
tions to comrades in a common cause and aside 


* Address delivered before the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, St. Louis, Mo., on Nov. 6, 1947, 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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from purely humanitarian reasons, how does the 
program of aid to Europe affect us? 

We have found from repeated experience that 
general prosperity for our Nation as a whole 
means prosperity for all segments of the econ- 
omy—labor, industry, and agriculture alike. No 
one segment of the economy can profit alone; no 
one segment of the economy long remains in a 
depressed state while the rest profit. This is true 
only in less degree of the world economy. The 
United States emerged from this war with its 
industrial capacity almost doubled and its agri- 
cultural capacity about one-third greater. Today 
our productive capacity is supplying highly in- 
creased domestic demands as well as export needs 
that absorb the goods produced by one out of 
every ten American workers. If we are to main- 
tain our national income, now at an all-time high 
of 200 billion dollars a year, and maintain it in 
the free pattern which we now enjoy, we must 
take steps to assure the maintenance of our greatly 
expanded world trade. This will benefit us, and 
it will benefit even more the rest of the world which 
receives our exports that are the product of Amer- 
ican resources and American know-how. 

The proposed program of aid to Europe to 
assist in its reconstruction will help to maintain 
our present national income in several ways. In 
the first place, it underwrites a large export trade 
for the next four years—that long, definitely. In 
addition, in restoring the economies of our best 
customers, we are underwriting their ability to 
continue mutually profitable trade relations with 
this country after 1951. And we are lending our 
support to the building of a stable, prosperous 
world. Certainly we have learned by now that the 
world economic boat cannot sink at one end with 
any expectation that the other end will continue 
to float serenely. We have an unmistakable in- 
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terest in the future economic welfare of Europe— 
just as they have in ours. 

Furthermore, the proposed aid to Europe serves 
our self-interest by helping to preserve the demo- 
cratic way of life, for we know that continued 
chaos and hopelessness ultimately lead to totali- 
tarianism in one form or another. As Under 
Secretary of State Lovett put it: “From the view- 
point of the vital interests of the United States in 
its struggle for peace, the principal issue in Europe 
today is whether or not the political forces which 
profit from hunger and cold and human misery can 
cause the disappearance of the remaining free 
states. Incredible though it may seem, the crea- 
tion of unrest is the deliberate objective of such 
groups, and their most powerful allies are hunger 
and economic stagnation.” 

Let us not delude ourselves regarding the ide- 
ological conflict that is going on in the world today. 
There is no question that there are forces seek- 
ing to impose their way of life on other peoples 
through a campaign of fear, force, and fraud. 

Assuming then that we Americans have a stake 
in a free and healthy Europe, there are still some 
questions that we must ask ourselves before mak- 
ing up our minds on the question of aiding in the 
reconstruction of Europe. What about the steps 
that we have already taken? This conclusion 
that we have an interest in Europe does not repre- 
sent a sudden discovery. It became a basic tenet 
of American foreign policy long before the war 
ended. Plans were made to help restore Europe 
as a bulwark of peace and an active participant in 
world trade. As long ago as 1944 our Government 
began to construct the framework of postwar 
policy. We took the lead in setting up the United 
Nations, with the Economic and Social Council. 
We were the largest contributor to Unrra to re- 
lieve the acute distress immediately following the 
war. We helped in setting up the International 
Monetary Fund to stabilize currencies and the 
World Bank to finance long-term reconstruction 
and development projects. 

This planning was sound as far as it went, but 
it soon became apparent that the after effects of 
the war were more far-reaching than had origi- 
nally been estimated. The physical destruction 
Was greater, and beyond that the subjection of all 
business and all production to the war aims of 
the Nazi Government, the severance of all trade 
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connections with the outside world, the change 
in ownership of many business concerns, the re- 
moval of trained labor all added up to a greater 
problem of reconstruction than anyone had antic- 
ipated. The original plans had to be supple- 
mented, therefore, with such action as the loan 
to Great Britain, loans from the Export-Import 
Bank to other countries, the post-Umrra relief 
program, and the Greek-Turkish aid program. 
In all, the United States has provided Europe with 
something like 1034 billion dollars in grants and 
credits since the end of the war. 

We must not underestimate all that has been 
accomplished by these programs. Food, coal, and 
other essential supplies have saved the lives of 
thousands upon thousands of persons and the 
health of millions more. American aid has pro- 
vided the added impetus that has enabled Euro- 
peans to travel a significant distance on the road 
back to recovery. The British Isles and the 
Scandinavian countries, for instance, have now 
achieved an over-all industrial production rate 
greater than that in 1938. British farmers, for 
instance, have increased cereal production to 150 
percent of prewar and milk production to 120 
percent. Industrial production in France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands stands at 80 to 90 per- 
cent of prewar. Italy, Austria, and Germany lag 
considerably behind and consequently hold back 
the recovery of Europe as a whole. 

But even production equal to prewar levels is 
not enough to give Europeans a standard of liv- 
ing comparable to 1938. ‘The population of 
Europe has increased by 25 millions since 1938. 
There are more mouths to feed, more bodies to 
clothe, more families to house. And there is less 
to do it with. Not only must the enormous physi- 
cal destruction of the war be replaced, but the un- 
filled needs for capital and consumption goods 
that accumulated during the war years have yet 
to be supplied. Also most of Europe’s invest- 
ments abroad were sold during the war to enable 
them to carry on with the fighting, so they must 
produce and export more than before in order 
to pay for necessary purchases abroad. And we 
must bear in mind that the remarkable progress 
that has been made toward a restored Europe has 
been built upon a foundation of American assist- 
ance, and if that assistance should be withdrawn 
now a great deal of what has been accomplished 
would be lost. This does not mean that Ameri- 
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can aid must continue indefinitely, but it does 
mean that we must continue to the extent that we 
safely and wisely can until Europe is enabled to 
get on its own feet. 

Progress toward European recovery has been 
handicapped by a number of things. Some were 
inherent in the destructiveness of war. Some 
were psychological factors, the result of under- 
nourishment and years of occupation. Also un- 
predictable elements, such as the violent storms 
of last winter and the severe droughts of two sum- 
mers, reduced food crops and held back recovery. 

Then too, before the war western Europe ob- 
tained much of its food from eastern Europe. 
These supplies are at present greatly curtailed 
because that area is under the control or influence 
of Communists. So the countries of western 
Europe must import food from abroad to supple- 
ment their own inadequate production. Even 
with these imports, the average city dweller in 
Italy, Austria, and Germany is subsisting on food 
containing only 1,950 calories a day, and in 
France, 2,200 calories. This is 20 to 30 percent 
less than they got before the war and compares 
with an average American consumption of 3,400 
calories. 

Even the soil of Europe is hungry. Farm land 
was intensively cultivated during the war, and 
very little plant food was returned in the form 
of fertilizer. This, of course, has resulted in 
lower yields per acre. There is an acute shortage 
of nitrogenous fertilizers. One ton of nitrogen 
will produce 12 additional tons of wheat, and 
Europe is short 352,000 metric tons of nitrogen 
for the current crop year. But Europe has an 
idle capacity capable of producing 380,000 metric 
tons of nitrogen—more than enough to make up 
the shortage. This capacity is unproductive be- 
cause of a shortage of coal. It takes seven or 
eight tons of coal to make one ton of nitrogen. 
Coal is short largely because there is not enough 
food for miners and their families, and also be- 
cause there are not enough spare parts to repair 
mining machinery and railroad equipment for 
hauling the coal. These things are short because 
there is not enough steel, and steel is short because 
there is not enough coal. Another reason there is 
not enough coal is the shortage of wooden pit 
props for the mines. Sweden, which formerly 
furnished some of the pit props, is burning wood 
for fuel because it can’t get enough coal. 
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These are examples of the cycles that bede 
Europe in its efforts to increase production. The 
essence of the present program for European re- 
covery is the effort to break these deadly down. 
ward spirals and convert them into ascending 
spirals of greater and greater production by in- 
troducing a new force at critical points. When 
Europe produces more coal, it can manufacture 
more nitrogen to grow more food to feed more 
miners to produce more coal to make more steel, 

The question, then, becomes one as to how the 
present bottlenecks can be transformed into fun- 
nels for directing Europe’s resources and energies 
into the most productive uses. First, of course, 
there must be a maximum of self-help within each 
country. Each nation must put its own house in 
order. Secondly, each of the European countries 
must make a maximum contribution to the eco- 
nomic recovery of its neighbors. For instance, 
we must not have a situation where one country 
has a shortage of electrical power, and one of its 
neighbors has an unused excess of electrical power. 
But beyond that, the means for accomplishing 
Europe’s recovery must come largely from abroad, 
and this means principally the United States. 
Other countries can help, and they are doing s0, 
but most of them are having their own serious 
troubles. Our help thus far has been decisive in 
Europe’s effort to move forward toward recovery. 
Continuation of that help is imperative, not only 
to enable Europe to keep moving forward, but to 
keep from losing ground already gained. 

A sharp realization of this situation has been 
forced upon us by the events of the past few 
weeks, Just at the very time that this year’s crop 
failures sharply increased Europe’s dependence 
on outside food sources, its means of buying that 
necessary food from abroad virtually dried up. 
Ever since the war ended, Europe has paid for the 
excess of its imports over its exports out of & 
small reserve of gold and dollars, out of assets 
realized from the continued liquidation of 
dwindling investments abroad, but mainly out of 
grants and credits advanced by this country. 

Suddenly, with winter coming on, Europe 
found itself without sufficient food, fuel, and 
other necessities of life, and without the dollars 
it had to have to buy more. This is called a dol- 
lar shortage, but, unless it is remedied, it quickly 
becomes a food shortage and a fuel shortage. The 
need has been particularly acute in the case of 
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weeks. Fortunately this Government was able to 
take emergency steps to avert a complete stoppage 
in the flow of food and material from the United 
States to France and Italy. But these emergency 
measures have cleaned out the bottom of the bar- 
rel without solving the problem. { 

The President, therefore, has asked Congress 
to convene on November 17 to consider the dual 
problems of high prices in this country and in- 
terim aid required by Europe between now and 
the time that the long-range program can be 
decided upon. It is estimated that France will 
need 357 million dollars and Italy 285 million to 
enable them to get through next March 31. 

This would mean that the European economy 
could be maintained at a reasonable level until 
March 31. The approach to the problem of what 
should be done for the period after that is what 
has become popularly known as the “Marshall 
Plan”. 

Here I should like to digress for a moment to 
mention two things. The first is the suggestion 
which has been advanced that the Marshall Plan 
has been shrouded in secrecy. The second is the 
allegation from a certain foreign quarter that the 
aid which this country has made available to 
Europe and which it is proposed to provide con- 
stitutes some form of imperialism. 

The suggestion that the Marshall Plan has been 
covered with secrecy is an interesting one. I think 
it would be difficult to find any national policy 
in this country which has been laid open to public 
scrutiny and discussion more completely than the 
Marshall Plan, from the moment it first emerged 
as an idea in the mind of Secretary Marshall and 
his advisers through every stage of its develop- 
ment up to the time that it is being submitted to 
, Congress for consideration and decision. 

A growing recognition of the difficulties in- 
volved in European reconstruction was fully set 
forth by Under Secretary of State Acheson in an 
address in Mississippi last May. At Harvard on 
| June 5 Secretary Marshall advanced the sugges- 
tion that it would be a good idea if the countries 
of Europe got together, surveyed their resources 
and their needs, made plans to give a maximum 
amount of help to each other, and then let the 
United States know what minimum additional 
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amount would be needed to achieve European re- 
covery.2. That part of Secretary Marshall’s 
speech was no more than it purported to be—an 
idea. There are apparently some, however, who 
are convinced that a full-fledged plan complete in 
all of its details, with thousands of pages of sup- 
porting statistics, existed in the State Department 
when the suggestion was advanced on June 5 and 
that only sheer perversity has withheld them. 

As a matter of fact, however, what has been 
reported as happening is what, in fact, has hap- 
pened. Sixteen countries of western Europe have 
appraised their resources and their needs. While 
the representatives of those countries were meeting 
at Paris, the interested departments and agencies 
of this Government were working on the problem. 
And at the same time studies were being made by 
three committees appointed by President Truman, 
including the committee of 19 leading American 
citizens. As the studies progressed, the exact na- 
ture of the many problems to be faced became 
clearer. As the problems took shape, the neces- 
sary meetings and discussions were held that 
would make it possible to provide answers to those 
questions. 

We are a democracy, and answers to important 
questions of public policy do not spring full- 
fledged from the mind of any one man. They 
emerge from the discussions of persons who repre- 
sent all significant interests and points of view. 
The answers have not come easily, and they cer- 
tainly have not come instantaneously. Some of 
the answers to some of the questions we do not 
have yet. Some of the answers that we do have 
may be supplanted or supplemented by better 
answers as we go along. Incidentally, I should 
like to say that probably at few times in the his- 
tory of this country, outside of times of war, 
have so many of the elements of our governmental 
and nongovernmental life been brought to bear 
upon the consideration of an important national 
problem as has been true with respect to this 
problem. Dozens of committees and subcommit- 
tees have worked literally day and night—hard 
and constructively and cooperatively. Members 
of Congress have gone to Europe to secure infor- 
mation at first hand, and these studies will be 
added to the work that has been done by the Execu- 


* ButteTin of June 15, 1947, p. 1159, and Department of 
State publication 2882. 
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tive Branch of the Government and by nongovern- 
mental groups. It has been a fine example of 
how a democracy can tackle an urgent problem 
of national policy. 

But the point that I wish to stress is that all 
of the problems and difficulties, as well as the 
efforts to work toward an answer, have been given 
full and contemporary publicity. The country 
has known what was taking place as it was taking 
place. - Recent Gallup polls show that the ratio 
of persons who know about the Marshall Plan 
to those who do not increased about 20 percent dur- 
ing the past month and that today about three 
people out of every five in the country know of 
it. This took place, not as the result of propa- 
ganda, but through the normal channels of infor- 
mation of a democracy: through our American 
press, whose importance as an instrument of de- 
mocracy is in many respects equal to that of the 
Government itself; through the opportunity for 
information and discussion made possible by the 
radio; through our many national organizations 
whose collective activities have become a great 
modern national town meeting for the dissemina- 
tion and appraisal of views on public policy; 
through publications of various kinds; and 
through the many other means by which a de- 
mocracy informs itself and makes up its mind. 

All this has received the active and earnest 
attention of the State Department. We carry 
on our day-to-day responsibilities, as Secretary 
Marshall has said, with a lively awareness that 
the attitude taken by our Government toward all 
great questions of foreign affairs must be under- 
stood and must be in intimate accord with the 
feelings of the Nation at large. 

It is, I am sure you will agree, a curious irony 
that precisely because the public was asked_ to 
consider the problem of European reconstruction 
before the answers were fully worked out, it 
should be thought by some that the answers had 
been held in secrecy. 

Similarly with the charge of imperialism. Here 
is surely a new and curious form of imperialism. 
Here were no threats, no infiltration, no taking 
over by force. Merely a suggestion contained 
in a paragraph of a speech, open for all the world 
to see. And the suggestion was an offer to help 
on one condition only—that the countries who are 
to receive the help will do all they can to help 
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themselves. Conceivably we might be criticized 
for not having been more direct and forceful, 
for not having worked out the answers ourselves 
and offered the assistance upon definite terms and 
conditions. But if what we have done is to be 
called imperialism, then black has become white 
and language has no meaning. 

The suggestion contained in Secretary Mar. 
shall’s speech of last June 5 is now rapidly becom. 
ing in fact a plan. The 16 nations of western 
Europe which met at Paris under the name of 
the Committee of European Economic Coopera- 
tion have prepared a program based upon a two- 
months study by technical working groups who 
attempted to calculate the requirements of those 
nations to achieve a self-sustaining economy by 
1951. It contains carefully drawn estimates of 
what can be accomplished by these countries 
through a high degree of self-help and cooperative 
enterprise with the resources they have at hand. 

How much will be necessary over and above 
what the countries themselves can provide? The 
Paris Conference estimated that over the four- 
year period, commencing in 1948, the countries 
of western Europe will need commodities and 
goods approximating 22 billion dollars in excess 
of what they can pay for. Of this amount the 
report assumes that it may be possible to raise 
some 8 billion dollars through the World Bank 
and similar agencies, leaving a deficit of about 19 
billion dollars to be obtained in the form of grants 
and credits in the Western Hemisphere—princi- 
pally the United States. It should be emphasized 
that present figures are only estimates by the 
European countries of what their requirements 
will be. These estimates are being carefully re- 
viewed by experts in several departments of our 
Government and specialists in the President’s 
Committee of Nineteen. The final procedure will 
probably be to determine against the background 
of the Paris report the amount that should be 
made available for the first year of the program. 
The expenditure of even that amount will be sub- 
ject to constant reexamination of the situation 
as itis developed. The final decisions with respect 
to this amount and the recovery program as 4 
whole will, of course, be for Congress to make. 

Can the countries of western Europe be counted 
upon to do their part? In the report which they 
submitted, the participating countries have com- 
mitted themselves to four major lines of action. 
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First and most important, a strenuous production 
effort has been pledged by each country to increase 
food, fuel and power, transport, steel, timber, and 
other commodities and essential services. These 
are the foundations of economic life, and they 
are interdependent. 

Spelled out more specifically, major targets of 
the production effort, geared to take care of a 1951 
population 11 percent greater than prewar, will 
include a large increase in the production of grain, 
cereals, livestock products, and oils and fats; an 
increase of one third over 1947 in coal output; an 
expansion of electrical output of 40 percent above 
1947; an expansion of crude-oil refining capacity 
to 214 times the prewar level; an increase of 80 
percent over 1947 in crude-steel production; an 
expansion of 25 percent over prewar in inland- 
transport facilities; and restoration of prewar 
merchant fleets. In the main, European produc- 
tion will supply the capital equipment needed for 
these expansions. 

Now these production targets, no matter how 
well conceived, cannot be realized unless the econ- 
omies of all the participating countries are sound 
and stable. Instability in any country affects the 
participating countries as a whole, for it hampers 
and disrupts trade and prevents the affected coun- 
tries from making their full contribution to the 
recovery effort. The representatives of the 16 
nations, therefore, have pledged themselves as 
their second major goal to work for the restora- 
tion and maintenance of internal economic, finan- 
cial, and monetary stability. 

The third major objective is to create conditions 
which will assure maximum economic cooperation 
among the participating countries. The control- 
ling principle has been the recognition of the in- 
terdependence of the individual economies of the 
countries concerned and the fact that if these 
countries are to proceed quickly along the road 
to recovery they must proceed together. The lack 
of convertible currencies and the shortage of com- 
modities have reduced intra-European trade vir- 
tually to a barter basis, with detailed and highly 
restrictive export and import controls applying 
} to practically all commodities. The member coun- 
tries have agreed “to abolish as soon as possible 
the abnormal restrictions which at present hamper 
their mutual trade”, and “to aim, as between them- 
selves and the rest of the world, at a sound and 
balanced multilateral trading system”. 
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Finally, the participating countries have 
pledged themselves to the eventual solution of the 
problem of trading deficits largely through the 
export of suflicient goods to pay for necessary im- 
ports. In fact, the objective of the entire recovery 
program is to enable Europe to pay its own way 
so that trade with the United States and other 
nations can be established on a sound and equitable 
basis with a minimum of disruption and shock 
to the economies of all concerned during the re- 
adjustment period. 

All in all, the report of the Paris meeting is 
an extraordinary document when one considers 
the relatively short time in which it was prepared ; 
that it constitutes agreement by 16 countries; and 
that each nation has pledged itself to use all its 
efforts in making its full contribution to the 
program. 

Before making the necessary contribution from 
this country, however, we should ask ourselves 
what the impact upon the economy of the United 
States will be if this program is adopted. The 
proposals made by the Paris conference have been 
subjected to intensive study by our Government 
not only to check the estimates made by the Com- 
mittee but to determine what we can safely and 
wisely undertake. These studies indicate that, 
from the standpoint of preserving our national 
security and our standards of living, our economy 
in general is physically able to provide the resource 
requirements of a considerable program of foreign 
aid. Though many items are in scarce supply in 
the United States, chiefly as a result of the war 
and the extraordinarily high level of domestic 
demands, the only serious problems of supply to 
be anticipated in connection with foreign aid will 
be those related to shortages that are world-wide 
in character and result chiefly from wartime de- 
struction of production facilities. Shortages re- 
sulting from high consumption probably will be 
intensified, particularly in such commodities as 
wheat, steel, coal, nitrogen fertilizers, and certain 
items of industrial equipment. Most of the sup- 
ply problems, however, are of short-term nature. 
They will be the most critical during the coming 
year and will tend to diminish during the contem- 
plated period of foreign aid as increases in some 
domestic-production capacities are realized and as 
foreign needs for many critical items taper off and 
foreign production gets under way. The supply 
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impact, moreover, can be minimized by careful 
screening of requirements and channeling of sup- 
plies so they will serve to maintain production 
here and provide the means for rehabilitation 
abroad. 

Prices should not receive any serious inflationary 
impetus from the foreign-aid program for two 
reasons: (1) the proposed plan does not call for 
any sizable over-all increase in our exports—in this 
sense at least it is merely an extension of what we 
have been doing for the past two years; and (2) 
the recipients of this aid would not be permitted 
to buy competitively on the open market—pur- 


chases in the United States would be made by t 
United States Government and with due 
to availabilities. 

No one can promise that this program, j 
adopted, will succeed in every respect as planne 
We cannot make or expect guaranties. But 
can make intelligent choices. We shall be engag 
in a vast undertaking. We are not only attempt 
ing to restore the second most productive Contir 
nent in the world, the home of much of the world 
civilization; we are laying the groundwork for 
new world with greater opportunities and greate 
hope. 
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porate form of organization be given careful 
consideration. 


VI. Summary 


The basic conclusions of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. The hope of Western Europe depends pri- 
marily on the industry and straight thinking of 
its own people. 

2. The United States has a vital interest—hu- 
manitarian, economic, strategic, and political— 
in helping the participating countries to achieve 
economic recovery. 

3. The aid which the United States gives will 
impose definite sacrifice on this country. 

4. The magnitude of Western Europe’s deficit 
with the American Continent in 1948 will be of 
the order of $7 billions, but when all possibilities 
of financing are taken into consideration, the ap- 
proximate need for appropriations past and fu- 
ture to cover the calendar year of 1948 may be on 
the order of $5.75 billions. 

5. The extension of such aid, now or in the 
future, calls for anti-inflationary fiscal policies on 
the part of this country, and a new agency to ad- 
minister the aid extended. 


As a final word, both on the magnitude of the 
program recommended and on the policies out- 


lined, it is well to bear in mind that success depends 
on giving way neither to over-optimism or to undue 
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pessimism. It is one thing to propose a program, 
it is another to see it through. The immediak 
months and indeed years ahead are not apt toh 
easy either for this country or for the Europea 
nations. It is not wise to underestimate the steep 
ness of the climb. 

By the same token, however, it is essential t 
maintain perspective. The years following Worl 
War I were years of intense dislocation and di 
lution both at home and abroad. Yet, by 1 
Europe, which seemed totally disorganized in 19 
was well on its way to recovery. Even more i 
point would seem to be the wartime experience 0! 
this nation and other democracies. In 1940, it 
seemed inevitable that a large part of what we cal 
Western civilization was irreparably lost. In late 
1941, following Pearl Harbor, the fortunes of this 
nation were at an all-time ebb. Yet four year 
later, complete victory had been gained, Americal 
arms stood triumphant in the East and in the West, 
and it was obvious that the United States had 
entered into a new period of power, prestige, and 
responsibility. The following years have con- 
tained many disappointments. Wartime alliances 
have melted away. Yet it is safe to say that at no 
time in history has there been more need for West- 
ern Europe and the United States to stand firmly 
together. And who will say that, if we apply # 
the making of the peace the same spirit which 
triumphed in war, we may not see an equally 
dramatic vindication of the ideals and principles of 
free men everywhere? 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


{Released to the press November 5] 
The President on November 5 appointed Ad- 


f miral Alan G. Kirk, Ambassador to Belgium and 


Minister to Luxembourg, as the U.S. Representa- 
tive on the Special Balkan Committee, established 
by a resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on October 21, 1947." 

This resolution, which reiterates the obligations 
of member nations to carry out the purposes and 
principles of the Charter, was adopted by the 
General Assembly after the Security Council was 
prevented by a veto from taking action on the 
report of the U.N. Balkan Investigation Commis- 
sion established on December 19, 1946, by unani- 
mous decision of the Security Council. This re- 
port found by a majority vote that Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia had given assistance and 
support to the guerrillas in Greece. The resolu- 
tion calls upon Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
to do nothing which might aid the guerrillas and 
to cooperate with Greece in the settlement of their 
disputes by peaceful means. ‘To that end the reso- 
lution establishes a special committee to observe 
the compliance of the four Governments concerned 
with those recommendations and to be available to 
assist those Governments in implementing: 

(1) the early establishment of normal diplo- 
matic and good-neighborly relations; 

(2) the establishment of frontier conventions 
providing for effective machinery for the regula- 
tion and control of their common frontiers and for 


the pacific settlement of frontier incidents and dis- 


putes ; 
(3) cooperation in the settlement of problems 


arising out of the presence of refugees in the four 
countries; and 
(4) consideration of the question of conclud- 
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Admiral Kirk Represents U.S. on Special Balkan Committee 
“| of General Assembly 


ing agreements for the voluntary transfer of 
minorities. 


This Special Balkan Committee is scheduled to 
begin its work in Salonika about November 20. It 
will render a report to the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, is empowered to recommend a spe- 
cial session if in its opinion the situation warrants, 
and will submit any appropriate interim reports to 
the Secretary-General for transmission to all mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Australia, Brazil, 
China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States will be 
represented on the Committee. Seats will be held 
open for Poland and the U.S.S.R., which have thus 
far refused to participate. 

Ambassador Kirk’s present appointment as U.S. 
Delegate on the Special Balkan Committee will 
be concurrent with his continuing assignment as 
Ambassador to Belgium. He will return to the 
United States within the next few days for con- 
sultation with appropriate officials of this Gov- 
ernment and of the United Nations. He plans to 
sail with other delegates and with the U.N. Sec- 
retariat on the Queen Mary on November 12. 
Ambassador Kirk will be accompanied by Gerald 
A. Drew, Foreign Service officer and recently 
Counselor of Legation at Budapest, who has been 
appointed Deputy U.S. Representative on the 
Committee, and by Harry N. Howard of the De- 
partment of State. Lt. Col. A. C. Miller and 
A. W. Parsons will join the U.S. Delegation in 
Greece. Dr. Howard, Colonel Miller, and Dr. 
Parsons were all members of the U.S. Delegation 
on the U.N. Balkan Investigation Commission. 
Marcia M. Morse and Ellen McDaniels will serve 
as secretaries to the U.S. Delegation. 


* BuLLETIN of Oct. 26, 1947, p. 823. 
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Establishment of an Interim Committee of the General Assembly ° 


The General Assembly, 

Conscious of the responsibility specifically con- 
ferred upon it by the Charter in relation to mat- 
ters concerning the maintenance of international 
peace and security (Articles 11 and 35), the pro- 
motion of international co-operation in the politi- 
cal field (Article 13) and the peaceful adjustment 
of any situations likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or friendly relations among nations (Article 
14) ; 

Deemine it necessary for the effective per- 
formance of these duties to establish an Interim 
Committee to consider and report with its conclu- 
sions on such matters to the General Assembly 
during the period between the closing of the pres- 
ent session and the opening of the next regular 
session of the General Assembly ; 

Recoenizine fully the primary responsibility 
of the Security Council for prompt and effective 
action for the maintenance of international peace 
and security (Article 24) : 


Resolves that 

1. There shall be established, for the period 
between the closing of the present session and 
the opening of the next regular session of the 
General Assembly, an Interim Committee on 
which each Member of the General Assembly shall 
have the right to appoint one representative ; 

2. The Interim Committee, as a subsidiary 
organ of the General Assembly established in 
accordance with Article 22 of the Charter, shall 
assist the General Assembly in the performance 
of its functions by discharging the following 
duties : 


(a) to consider and report, with its conclusions, 
to the General Assembly on such matters as have 
been referred to it by the General Assembly ; 

(b) to consider‘and report with its conclusions 
to the General Assembly on any dispute or any 
situation which, in virtue of Articles 11 (para- 
graph 2), 14 or 35 of the Charter, has been pro- 
posed for inclusion in the agenda of the General 


*U.N. doc. A/454, Nov. 10, 1947. This resolution was 
recommended to the General Assembly by the First Com- 
mittee (Political aud Security) on Nov. 10, 1947, for 
adoption, 
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Assembly by any Member of the United Nations 
or brought before the General Assembly by the 
Security Council, provided the Committee pre- 
viously determines the matter to be both im- 
portant and requiring preliminary study. Such 
determination shall be made by a majority of two- 
thirds of the Members present and voting, unless 
the matter is one referred by the Security Council 
under Article 11 (paragraph 2), in which case a 
simple majority will suffice; 

(c) to consider, as it deems useful and advis- 
able, and report with its conclusions to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on methods to be adopted to give 
effect to that part of Article 11 (paragraph 1), 
which deals with the general principles of co-op- 
eration in the maintenance of international peace 
and security, and to that part of Article 13 (para- 
graph la) which deals with the promotion of 
international co-operation in the political field; 

(d) to consider, in connection with any mat- 
ter under discussion by the Interim Committee, 
whether occasion may require the summoning of a 
special session of the General Assembly and, if it 
deems that such session is required, so to advise the 
Secretary-General in order that he may obtain the 
views of the Members of the United Nations 
thereon ; 

(e) to conduct investigations and appoint com- 
missions of enquiry within the scope of its duties, 
as it may deem useful and necessary, provided that 
decisions to conduct such investigations or in- 
quiries shall be made by a two-thirds majority 
of the members present and voting. An investiga- 
tion or enquiry elsewhere than at the headquarters 
of the United Nations shall not be conducted with- 
out the consent of the State or States in whose 
territory it is to take place; 

(f) to report to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly on the advisability of establish- 
ing a permanent committee of the General Assem- 
bly to perform the duties of the Interim Committee 
as stated above with any changes considered desir- 
able in the light of experience. 


3. In discharging its duties the Interim Com- 
mittee shall at all times take into account the re- 
sponsibilities of the Security Council under the 
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Charter for the maintenance of international peace 
and security as well as the duties assigned by the 
Charter or by the General Assembly or by the Secu- 
rity Council to other Councils or to any committee 
or commission. The Interim Committee shall not 
consider any matter of which the Security Council 
is seized. 

4, Subject to paragraphs 2(b) and 2(e) above, 
the rules of procedure of the General Assembly 
shall, so far as they are applicable, govern the pro- 
ceedings of the Interim Committee and such sub- 
committees and commissions as it may set up. The 
Interim Committee shall, however, have authority 
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to adopt such additional rules as it may deem nec- 
essary provided that they are not inconsistent 
with any of the rules of procedure of the General 
Assembly. The Interim Committee shall be con- 
vened by the Secretary-General not later than six 
weeks following the close of the second regular 
session of the General Assembly. It shall meet as 
and when it deems necessary for the conduct of its 
business. 

5. The Secretary-General shall provide the nec- 
essary facilities and assign appropriate staff as re- 
quired for the work of the Interim Committee, its 
sub-committees and commissions. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography‘ 


General Assembly 


Measures To Be Taken Against Propaganda and the In- 
citers of a New War. Report of the First Committee. 
A/428, October 28, 1947. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Recommendations To Be Made To Ensure the Surrender of 
War Criminals, Traitors and Quislings to the States 
Where Their Crimes Were Committed. Report of 
the Sixth Committee. Letter to the President of the 
General Assembly From the Delegation of the Fed- 
eral People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. A/441, October 
30, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Trade Union Rights (Freedom of Association). Report 
of the Third Committee. A/444, November 1, 1947. 
7 pp. mimeo. 

Prevention of the Dissemination, to the Detriment of 
Foreign States, of Slanderous Statements Which Are 
Harmful to Good Relations Between States and in 
Conflict With the Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations. Report of the Third Committee. 
A/445, November 1, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. Also 
A/445/Corr. 1, November 3, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 


Conference on Trade and Employment 


Provisional List of Delegates and Observers. E/Conf.2/ 
INF/1, October 30, 1947. 8 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment. 
Note by the Executive Secretary. E/Conf.2/4, Octo- 
ber 29, 1947. 7 pp. mimeo, 

Draft Resolution on International Action Relating to 
Employment. Note by the Secretariat. H/Conf.2/5, 
November 3, 1947. 7 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 
Report by the Consular Commission at Batavia to the 





*Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other ma- 
terials (mimeographed or processed documents) may be 
— at certain designated libraries in the United 

tates. 
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Security Council. 8/586, October 22, 1947. v, 139 
pp. mimeo. Also, Map of Java, 8/586/Add.1, October 
24, 1947; Map of Sumatra, S/586/Add.2, October 24, 
1947. 

Official Records, Second Year. No. 31, 124th Meeting, 
April 2, 1947. 40 pp. printed. [35¢.] 

— No. 35, 128th Meeting, April 10, 1947. 20 pp. printed. 
[15¢.] 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic and Employment Commission. International 
Action To Maintain World Full Employment and 
Economic Stability. Views Put Forward by the In- 
ternational Labour Organization. E/CN.1/46, October 
29, 1947. 22 pp. mimeo. 

Rules of Procedure of the Economic and Social Council and 
Rules of Procedure of Functional Commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council (as amended at the fifth 
session of the Council). E/33/Rev.4, August 18, 1947, 
and E/565, August 16, 1947. 23 pp. printed. [20¢.] 

Fifth Session, 19 July to 16 August 1947. Disposition of 
Agenda Items and Check List of Documents of the 
Council, Its Committees and Sub-Committees. E/ 
INF/16, October 29, 1947. 46 pp. mimeo. Also, B/ 
INF/17, October 29, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Human Rights Yearbock. 
Memorandum on Contents of Forthcoming Yearbooks. 
E/CN.4/26, October 22, 1947. 6 pp. mimeo. 





National Commission News 


The December 1947 issue of the UNEsco Na- 
tional Commission News and each subsequent 
issue will be available through the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., for ten cents a copy; yearly 
subscription will be $1. 

















Meeting of the Air Worthiness—Operating Practices 


Subcommittee of ICAO 


The Air Worthiness—Operating Practices 
(Arr/Ops) Subcommittee of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization met at Paris from 
September 23 to October 4, 1947. Delegates from 
the following countries attended: Argentina, Bel- 
gium, France, Netherlands, Nicaragua, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association was represented 
by an observer. 

This meeting, authorized by the Icao Council 
on recommendations made jointly by the Am and 
Ops Divisions at the close of their sessions in the 
spring of 1947, was called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing further the question of whether the effect 
of atmospheric temperature should be taken into 
account in the different phases of aircraft opera- 
tion and, if so, to attempt to-resolve basically dif- 
ferent concepts as to how this should be done. This 
question was the subject of considerable and in- 
conclusive debate at the second sessions of the Air 
and Ops Divisions, and for that reason it was be- 
lieved desirable that an interim committee meet- 
ing should be held to assemble all of the data avail- 
able and, if possible, to agree on one plan that 
could be offered for consideration by these Divi- 
sions at their next sessions. At the time of the 
division meetings, the United States took the po- 
sition that the performance requirements already 
agreed upon for the transport-category “A”-type 
aircraft (commercial transports approved for all- 
weather international operation) contained suf- 
ficient margins to compensate for average high 
temperatures and was unwilling to support any 
plan for taking further account of variations in 
temperature, particularly in view of the limited 
experience in the operation of postwar aircraft. 

After further discussions at home the United 
States Delegation came to the conclusion that a 
method of taking account of temperature could be 
developed which would result in increased safety 
margins and at the same time be sufficiently simple 
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and practical for the operator to apply in day-to- 
day operations. Such a plan was developed and 
approved as the United States position for this 
meeting. 

Although the meeting was called to discuss only 
the one subject, four technical subcommittees were 
formed to facilitate progress by simultaneous dis- 
cussions of the various phases of the work. Com- 
mittee 1 dealt with the meteorological problems 
connected with the application of temperature ac- 
countability ; Committee 2 dealt with the take-off 
and climb phase; Committee 3, with en route and 
landing; and Committee 4, with the effect of tem- 
perature on power plants. This represented a log- 
ical break-down of the subject and permitted the 
work to progress much faster than would other- 
wise have been possible. Proper coordination was 
provided by a steering committee consisting of the 
chairman of the main committee and the heads of 
the subcommittees. 

Proposals for taking account of temperature, as 
presented by the United Kingdom and France, 
were basically different from the United States 
conception, and as the discussions progressed it be- 
came evident that agreement on one plan could 
not be reached. Therefore, in accordance with the 
Committee’s terms of reference, it proceeded to 
develop two plans: one put forward by the United 
States, the other basically that advanced by the 
United Kingdom. The Committee sought to clar- 
ify as specifically as possible the advantages and 
disadvantages of each plan, as seen by the differ- 
ent groups. 

Although the meeting failed to accomplish its 
desired objective—agreement on one plan—it is 
believed to have been worth while in that the 
groundwork done will serve to facilitate discus- 
sions at the forthcoming third sessions of the Am 
and Ops Divisions. This is particularly important 
for the nations not attending this meeting because 
of the opportunity it will afford them to study and 
analyze the merits of the two proposals. 
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International Health Security in the Modern World: The Sanitary 


Conventions and the World Health Organization 


The history of modern international coopera- 
tion in the field of health begins in the middle part 
of the nineteenth century, when the French Gov- 
ernment convened the first international sanitary 
conference at Paris in 1851, to formulate a plan of 
action against cholera, which was then ravaging 
the Continent. Representatives of 12 states drew 
up a convention which never came into force be- 
cause of failure to receive the required number of 
ratifications. Within the next 40 years five other 
sanitary conferences were convened, but truly 
effective international action did not come before 
science had gained sufficient knowledge as to the 
cause and the mode of transmission of disease. 

During the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
four sanitary conventions came into force. In 
1892, nine years after the discovery by Robert 
Koch of the cholera vibrio, the causative organism 
of cholera, there was signed at Venice the first 
international sanitary convention, which dealt 
with protection against cholera invasions through 
the Suez Canal. This was followed in 1893 by the 
convention of Dresden, which dealt primarily with 
the protection against cholera invasions by land, 


*Mention must also be made of a special regional sani- 
tary convention, the Pan American Sanitary Code, signed 
at Habana on Nov. 14, 1924, to which each of the 21 Ameri- 
can republics is a party. This code differs from other 
international sanitary conventions in that it contains not 
only technical provisions for the prevention of the spread 
of disease by maritime and aerial commerce and for sani- 
tation of ports but also in that it provides the legal basis 
for the establishment, organization, functioning, and finan- 
cial support of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, which 
is expected to continue to play a vital role in future inter- 
national health cooperation. 

In addition to the international sanitary conventions for 
maritime and aerial navigation, with which this article is 
Primarily concerned, certain other conventions have been 
concluded in the field of health, including International 
Agreement Relating to Facilities to be Accorded to Mer- 
chant Seamen in the Treatment of Venereal Diseases, 
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and in 1894 by the convention of Paris, which was 
concerned chiefly with the regulation of the Mos- 
lem pilgrimagers. When plague, the Black Death 
of the Middle Ages, became epidemic in Bombay 
in 1896, a conference which resulted in a conven- 
tion on measures to deal with this dread disease 
was convened in Venice in 1897. 

The International Sanitary Convention of De- 
cember 3, 1903, was the first one to incorporate all 
previous conventions, and it was superseded by 
conventions concluded in 1912, 1926, 1938, and 
1944, relating to maritime navigation, and by con- 
ventions concluded in 1933 and 1944, relating to 
aerial navigation. These conventions form the 
present legal basis for international sanitary po- 
lice measures,’ which are designed to control the 
spread of five specific diseases: cholera, plague, 
typhus, yellow fever, and smallpox. Under these 
conventions, signatory states are obliged to notify 
each other and the International Office of Public 
Health at Paris? (now being replaced by the In- 
terim Commission of the World Health Organiza- 
tion) of the existence of any of these five diseases 
in the respective territories of such states. In 
addition these conventions set forth various quar- 





Brussels, Dec. 1, 1924; International Convention for Mu- 
tual Protection Against Dengue Fever, Athens, July 25, 
1934; Convention Relating to the Antidiphtheria Serum, 
Paris, Aug. 1, 1930; International Agreement for Dispens- 
ing with Bills of Health, Paris, Dec. 22, 1934; International 
Agreement for Dispensing with Consular Visas on Bills of 
Health, Paris, Dec. 22, 1984; and the International Agree- 
ment Concerning the Transport of Corpses, Berlin, Feb. 
10, 1937. The United States is not a party to any of the 
foregoing conventions. 

Conventions have also been concluded on the interna- 
tional control of intoxicating liquors, opium, and other 
dangerous drugs. A list of those to which the United 
States is a party is given in Department of State publica- 
tion 2103, Treaties in Force. 

* During the war Ungra served as a temporary substi- 
tute for the International Office of Public Health. 
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antine and sanitary measures to be applied with 
respect to persons, seaports and airports, vessels 
and aircraft, baggage, and merchandise to control 
the international spread of these diseases. 
Despite the fact that the purpose of the interna- 
tional sanitary conventions is to unite states on 
measures to prevent the spread of disease along the 
highways of international maritime and aerial 
navigation and to facilitate international com- 
merce, only limited numbers of states have ever 
been parties to any one convention. States par- 
ties to earlier conventions have by no means always 
become parties to later conventions revising the 
earlier ones, even though the earlier conventions 
contain many provisions which scientific advances 
in the intervals between revisions have made obso- 


lete. Asa result there exists a confused situation 
whereby certain states parties to the most recent 
conventions are still bound to obsolete provisions 
of earlier conventions. 

To illustrate these points, a tabulation has been 
made (table 1) to show how many of 70 states, in- 
cluding the 67 states invited to the Internationa] 
Health Conference of 1946, are parties, either by 
ratification or adherence, to the following con- 
ventions : 


Maritime Navigation 
1. The Protocol of April 23, 1946, to Prolong the 
International Sanitary Convention 1944, modify. 


ing the International Sanitary Convention of June 
21, 1926. 


TABLE | 


Parties to Certain International Sanitary Conventions for Maritime and Aerial Navigation ' * 





State * 


Maritime Sanitary Conventions Aerial Sanitary Conventions 





Protocol to Protocol dt of 
prolong con- long con 
vention 1944 4 
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1912 1926 1933 
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Albania 
Argentina 
Australia 

Austria 
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Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 


Egypt 
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® 1 Based upon the best available sources of information, including (1) Treaty Staff, Office of the Legal Adviser, Department of State, and (2) Procés Verbeus 
des Séances, Session Extraordinaire du Comité Permanent de U’ Office International d’ Hygiéne Publique (Aoril-Mai 1946). 

2 “P*”* indicates state is a party to specified convention; “—’’ indicates state is not a party to specified convention. 

3 The states included are the 67 invited to the International Health Conference, plus Germany, Japan, and Spain, 

4 The 1944 conventions are in force only with respect to those states which have become parties to the 1946 protocols prolonging these conventions. 
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TABLE J—Continued 

















Maritime Sanitary Conventions Aerial Sanitary Conventions 
State? Protocol to Protocol to 
1912 1926 prolong con- 1933 long convenes 

vention 1944 4 1944 
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2. The International Sanitary Convention of 
June 21, 1926, revising the International Sanitary 
Convention of January 17, 1912.° 

3. The International Sanitary Convention of 
January 17, 1912. 

Aerial Navigation 

4. The Protocol of April 23, 1946, to Prolong 
the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation 1944, modifying the International 
Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigation of 
April 12, 1933. 

5. The International Sanitary Convention for 
Aerial Navigation of April 12, 1933. 

Analysis of table I shows that: 


For maritime navigation: 20 states are parties 
to the Protocol of April 23, 1946, to Prolong the 
International Sanitary Convention 1944;* 39 
states are parties to the International Sanitary 
Convention of June 21, 1926; 35 states are par- 
ties to the International Sanitary Convention of 
January 17, 191%; 

For aerial navigation: 18 states are parties to 


* The convention of October 31, 1938, modifying the In- 
ternational Sanitary Convention of June 21, 1926, has not 
been included in this study because it modified only certain 
administrative provisions of the 1926 convention and did 
not replace the substantive health provisions of that con- 
vention. 

*The 1944 conventions for maritime and aerial naviga- 
tion are in force only with respect to those countries which 
have become parties to the 1946 protocols prolonging these 
conventions. 


the Protocol of April 23, 1946, to Prolong the 
ternational Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navi. 
gation 1944; * 26 states are parties to the Interp 
tional Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigatic 
of April 12, 1933. 

Further analysis has been made to determing 
how many states are parties to all three of the 
conventions for maritime navigation, to two of 
these conventions, or to only one. A similar anal. 
ysis was made for the two conventions for aerial 
navigation. 

With respect to the conventions for maritime 
navigation, the situation shown in table II exists, 

Thus the convention of 1912 is still in force ag 
between 11 states parties only to the convention of 
1912. In addition the convention is in force as 
between these 11 states and each of 14 of the states 
parties to the convention of 1926 and also as be- 
tween the previously mentioned 11 states and each 
of 10 states parties to the convention of 1944. This 
is notwithstanding the fact that both the conven- 
tions of 1926 and of 1944 superseded, as between 
parties, the provisions of the convention of 1912 
This situation is a consequence of article 168-of 
the convention of 1926 which states that the con- 
ventions of 1903 and 1912 “will remain in force ag 
between the High Contracting Parties and any 
State which is a party thereto and is not a party 
to the present Convention”. For a similar reason 
the convention of 1926 is still in force not only as 


TABLE I! 


Sanitary Conventions for Maritime Navigation 




















International sani conventions for maritime Number States 
navigation to which states are parties of states 

8 ge Seen era 9 | Australia, Denmark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, New Zealand, 
Polana, U.K., U.S.A. 

IES nek a ar seve se. (6 wt cee: a 6 | Canada, Greece, India, South Africa, Syria, Transjordan 

ee enn ee rear er 1 | Honduras 

a EE Se ae ee ee 4 | China, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua. 

ep aes eras ere en 14 | Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Germany, Hungary, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Philippines, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia 

eg Ries ia ce are. el 10 | Afghanistan, Chile, El Salvador, Finland, Iraq, Ireland, Japa, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Venezuela 

I ge iin ty hae ea 11 | Austria, Bulgaria, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Iran, Norway, 
Panama, Portugal, Switzerland, Uruguay 
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between each of the 14 states parties to both the 
conventions of 1926 and of 1912 and 10 states par- 
ties only to the convention of 1926 but also as be- 
tween these 24 states and each of 15 states parties 
to the convention of 1944. j 

More important, of the 70 states included in 
table I, 15 are not parties to any of these con- 
ventions for maritime navigation. These states 
are: Albania, Argentina, Bolivia, Byelorussia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ethiopia, Iceland, Liberia, 
Paraguay, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Ukraine, 
and Yemen. 

With respect to the conventions for aerial navi- 
gation, the convention of 1933 is still in force not 
only as between 16 states parties to that conven- 
tion only but also as between each of these 16 states 
and 10 of the states parties to the convention of 
1944. This isshown in table ITI. 

Fewer states, moreover, are bound by sanitary 
conventions for aerial navigation than is the case 
for maritime navigation. Thus, of the 70 states 
studied, 36, more than half, are not parties either 
to the Protocol to Prolong the Convention for 
Aerial Navigation 1944, or to the convention of 
1933. These states are: Afghanistan, Albania, 
Argentina, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Finland, Guatemala, 
Hungary, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, 
Saudi Arabia, Siam, Spain, Switzerland, Ukraine, 
USSR, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

This analysis illustrates the unsatisfactory sit- 
uation which has resulted from the use of the con- 
vention method to control the international spread 
ofdisease. There are states, including some which 
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occupy key positions in the stream of international 
maritime and aerial commerce, bound only by the 
obsolete conventions of 1912, 1926, and 1933, or by 
no sanitary conventions at all. The process itself 
is a cumbersome one, requiring formal ratification 
of the convention by states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. In many cases 
this requires approval by the national legislative 
authority, which involves considerable delay in 
effecting the required ratification. Since many 
multilateral conventions require that a minimum 
number of states shall have become parties before 
such conventions come into force, an undue amount 
of time elapses between the date the convention is 
signed and the date it becomes effective. Thus, for 
example, the convention signed on January 17, 
1912, did not become effective before October 7, 
1920; the one signed on June 21, 1926, did not be- 
come effective before May 22, 1928; and the one 
signed on April 12, 1933, did not become effective 
before August 1, 1935. As a result the existing 
sanitary conventions have failed to keep pace with 
the technical advances in the control of communi- 
cable diseases. 

This problem naturally was given serious con- 
sideration by the International Health Conference, 
which was convened by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations and which met in 
New York in June-July 1946.5 It was generally 
agreed that a more effective method must be found 
to promote the rapid universal application of mod- 
ern sanitary police measures. Accordingly there 
was inserted in the constitution of the World 
Health Organization (Wuo) provision for a 
mechanism designed to remedy this chaotic state 


* See article on “The International Health Conference”, 
BuLtetin of Sept. 8, 1946, p. 453. 
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of affairs. Under article 21 the World Health As- 
sembly is given authority to adopt regulations in 
certain prescribed fields, including “sanitary and 
quarantine requirements and procedures designed 
to prevent the international spread of disease”. 
These regulations “shall come into force for all 
Members after due notice has been given of their 
adoption by the Health Assembly, except for such 
Members as may notify the Director General of 
rejection or reservations within the period stated 
in the notice” (article 22). These provisions in 
the Wuo constitution are regarded by both inter- 
national organization experts and public health 
experts as constituting a most significant advance 
in the field of international health. 

The World Health Assembly will thus be em- 
powered to adopt a set of regulations including all 
the provisions which would under previous proce- 
dures have been incorporated in revised interna- 
tional sanitary conventions. The Wuo constitu- 
tion itself will have under international law the 
status of an international convention. Conse- 
quently, when this constitution comes into effect 
upon acceptance by 26 states members of the 
United Nations, its provisions will enjoy the same 
legal force as the provisions of any multilateral 
convention. The regulations adopted by the 
World Health Assembly in pursuance of article 
21 (which are not rejected by governments under 
article 22) will therefore constitute international 
obligations which will be as binding as any that 
would result from a new international sanitary 
convention. When such regulations come into 
force for individual governments, they will super- 
sede, as to those governments, any earlier incon- 
sistent provisions of the conventions to which such 
governments are parties. 

These regulations would not, of course, termi- 
nate the sanitary conventions in toto; such termi- 
nation would have to be effected by formal de- 
nunciations by the parties. These denunciations 
could take the form of unilateral action by the var- 
ious governments. The World Health Assembly, 
under article 19 of the Wuo constitution, could 
also adopt a protocol to be approved by govern- 
ments, by which governments would collectively 
and simultaneously denounce these sanitary con- 
ventions, such denunciations to take effect as soon 
as the substantive provisions of these conventions 
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Members 


had been adequately replaced by the Wuo 
lations. 

One of the important services the World Healt 
Assembly can thus render the peoples of the wo 
will be to prepare and to approve modern qu 
antine and sanitary regulations and to promot 
their application by governments as quickly‘and 
extensively as possible. 


U.S. DELEGATION OF NORTH AMERICAN RE 
GIONAL BROADCASTING TECHNICIANS 


The Department of State announced on Novem, 
ber 4 that the President has approved the compo. 
sition of the United States Delegation to the Meet. 
ing of Technicians in connection with the North 
American regional broadcasting agreement which 
convened at Habana, November 1, 1947. The Dele 
gation is as follows: 


Chairman 


George E. Sterling, chief engineer, Federal Communi 
tions Commission 


Vice Chairman 
Donald R. MacQuivey, Telecommunications Division, De 
partment of State 


Federal Communications Commission 

George Gadea, radio engineer, Federal Communication 
Commission 

Raymond Harrell, telecommunications attaché, American 
Embassy, Habana 

Joseph M. Kittner, Legal Division, Federal Communic: 
tions Commission 

K. Neal McNaughten, chief, Standard Allocation Section, 
Federal Communications Commission 

Edgar F. Vandivere, Technical Information Division, Feé 
eral Communications Commission 


Industry Advisers 


Raymond F. Guy, manager, Radio and Allocation Bng 
neering, National Broadcasting Company 

Royal V. Howard, Division of Engineering, National Ass 
ciation of Broadcasters 

Earl W. Johnson, technical director, Mutual Broadcasting 
System 

George T. Leydorf, radio engineer, Clear Channel Broat 
casting Service 

James D. Parker, radio engineer, General Engineering De 
partment, Columbia Broadcasting System 

John G. Preston, chief allocation engineer, Americal 
Broadcasting Company 

Andrew J. Ring, consulting engineer, Westinghouse Radi0 
Stations, Inc. 


James E. Barr, chief, Standard Broadcasting es 
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| [Released to the press November 4] 


A protocol was signed on November 4 in London 
on behalf of the Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Austria by Lewis 
Douglas, Ernest Bevin, M. Massigli, and Heinrich 
Schmid in the Foreign Office in London, whereby 
Austria is permitted to participate in the distri- 
bution of monetary gold looted by Germany. 

Under the final act of the Paris conference on 
reparation of January 14, 1946, provision was 
made for participation by Austria in this 


i distribution. 


The Governments of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the French Republic, hereinafter referred to as “the 
Allied Governments concerned”, on the one hand, and the 
Austrian Government on the other, have through the under- 
signed duly empowered representatives, agreed as follows: 


1, The Allied Governments concerned agree that Austria 
should receive a proportional share of the gold distributed 
pursuant to Part III of the agreement on reparations from 
Germany, on the establishment of an Inter-Allied Repara- 
tions Agency and on the restitution of monetary gold 
signed at Paris on January 14, 1946, on the same basis 
a8 the countries signatory to the said agreement to the 
extent that Austria can establish that a definite amount 
of monetary gold belonging to it was looted by Germany, 
or, at any time after March 12, 1938 was wrongfully re- 
moved into German territory. 

2. Austria adheres to the arrangement for the restitution 
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Austria Granted Share in Redistribution of Looted Gold 


PROTOCOL IMPLEMENTS PARIS CONFERENCE DECISION 


As a result of exchanges between the Govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France it was decided that Austria should receive 
a proportional share of the gold distributed on 
the same basis as the countries signatory to the 
act. 

Actual allocation of monetary gold will be made 
by the Tripartite Commission for the Restitution 
of Monetary Gold, in Brussels, which has already 
announced that 26,187 kg. (approximately 26 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth) of fine gold have been set 
aside as Austria’s share in the preliminary 
distribution." 


TEXT OF PROTOCOL * 


of monetary gold set forth in Part III of the aforemen- 
tioned agreement and declares that the portion of the 
monetary: gold accruing to it under the agreement is 
accepted in full satisfaction of all Austrian claims against 
Germany for restitution of monetary gold. 

8. Austria accepts the arrangements which have been 
or will be made by the Allied Governments concerned 
for the implementation of the aforesaid arrangement. 

4. Done in London this 4th day of November, 1947, in 
the English and French languages of which both texts are 
authentic, in a single copy which shall be deposited in 
the archives of the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland by whom certified 
copies shali be transmitted to the other contracting 
Governments. 





* BuiitetTin of Oct. 26, 1947, p. 832. 
* Printed from Department of State press release 881 of 
Nov. 4, 1947. 








Terms of Interim Air-Transport Agreement With Austria Announced 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 5 the terms of the interim air-transport agree- 
ment between the Government of the United States 
of America and the Austrian Federal Government, 
signed on October 8, 1947, in Vienna. 

This agreement, the first air-transport agree- 
ment concluded by Austria since the war, is based 
on the form of agreement approved by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) and 
substantially follows the principles incorporated in 
the more than 30 other bilateral air-transport 
agreements entered into by the United States with 
other countries in the past several years. 

The annex of the agreement, designating air 
routes, follows: 


ANNEX OF INTERIM AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA 


Section I 
It is agreed between the Contracting Parties: 


A. That the designated airlines of the two Contracting 
Parties operating on the routes described in this Annex 
shall enjoy fair and equal opportunity for the operation of 
the said routes. 

B. That the air transport capacity offered by the desig- 
nated airlines of both countries shall bear a close relation- 
ship to traffic requirements. 

C. That in the operation of common sections of trunk 
routes, described in the present Annex, the designated 
airlines of the Contracting Parties shall take into account 
their reciprocal interests so as not to affect unduly their 
respective services. 

D. That the services provided by a designated airline 
under this Agreement and its Annex shall retain as their 
primary objective the provision of capacity adequate to 
the traffic demands between the country of which such 
airline is a national and the country of ultimate destina- 
tion of the traffic. 

E. That the right to embark and to disembark at points 
in the territory of the other country international traffic 
destined for or coming from third countries at a point or 
points specified in this Annex, shall be applied in accord- 
ance with the general principles of orderly development 
to which both Governments subscribe and shall be subject 
to the general principle that capacity shall be related: 


1. To traffic requirements between the country of origin 
and the countries of destination; 
2. To the requirements of through airline operation ; and 


8. To the traffic requirements of the area through which 
the designated airline passes after taking account of local 
and regional services. 
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F. That the appropriate aeronautical authorities of 
of the Contracting Parties will consult from time to ti 
or at the request of one of the Parties, to determine tj 
extent to which the principles set forth in paragraphs 
to E inclusive of this section are being followed by t 
airlines designated by the Contracting Parties. 
these authorities agree on further measures necessary 
give these principles practical application, the execut 
authorities of each of the Contracting Parties will 
their best efforts under the powers available to them 
put such measures into effect. 


Section II 


A. Airlines of the United States of America authe 
under the present Agreement are accorded rights of trap 
sit and non-traffic stop in Austrian territory, as well 
the right to pick up and discharge international traffic ip 
passengers, cargo and mail at Vienna (or such additic 
Austrian customs airports as may be agreed upon) ont 
following route in both directions: 


The United States, via intermediate points, to 
Austria and beyond. 


On the above intercontinental route the airline or 
lines designated to operate such route may operate I 
stop flights between any of the points on such int 
continental route omitting stops at one or more of t 
other points on such route. 

B. Airlines of the Republic of Austria authorized uw 
the present Agreement are accorded rights of transit a 
non-traffic stop in United States territory, as well as ft 
right to pick up and discharge international traffic 
passengers, cargo and mail at a point in the United Stal 
on a route to be agreed upon between the Contracting 
Parties at a later date. 

On the above intercontinental route the airline or ait 
lines designated to operate such route may oper 
non-stop flights between any of the points on such 
continental route omitting stops at one or more of th 
other points on such route. 





Anniversary Greetings to the Soviet People 
[Released to the press November 7] 
There follows the text of a message from Pres 
dent Truman to Nikolai Mikhailovich Shvernik, 


President of the Presidium of the Supreme Sovié ,.. 


of the U.S.S.R., on the occasion of the national 
anniversary of the US.S.R. : 


“On this national anniversary of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, please convey to the 
people of the Soviet Union the sincere greetings 
of the people of the United States.” 
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lied From Yugoslavia 


[Released to the press November 3] 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Acting Foreign Minister and has the 
honor to refer to the Ambassador’s conversation 
with the Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs yes- 
terday afternoon, inquiring as to the grounds for 
the expulsion from Yugoslavia of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Brandel, the resident correspondents of 
New York 7'imes and U.P. respectively. 

In order that the Department of State may be 
possessed of all facts in the case and in view of the 
importance of two great news agencies involved, 
and attention which this matter is already receiv- 
ing in the international press, the Embassy would 
be grateful if the Ministry would continue its in- 
vestigation into the reasons for the action in 
question. 

Reverting to the statement made by the Am- 
bassador yesterday, the Embassy would again 
point out that the order of expulsion was delivered 
orally at an early hour yesterday morning by a 
man in uniform who called at the hotel where Mr. 
and Mrs. Brandel reside, and who told them that 
they must leave the territory of Yugoslavia within 
% hours, a manifest impossibility considering the 
transportation facilities available. Shortly there- 
after the manager of the hotel informed them that 
he had been ordered to eject them at the end of that 
%4-hour period. Asa result of the Minister’s inter- 
cession yesterday evening, an extension of the 
expulsion order has been granted, to permit Mr. 
and Mrs, Brandel to depart by the first train for 
Italy, which leaves Belgrade tomorrow morning. 
Although as of this morning their passports have 
hot been returned to them, and it will still be neces- 
sary, on a Sunday, to obtain permits for passage 
through Trieste and visas for entry into Italy, the 
Embassy understands that Mr. and Mrs. Brandel 
ire making arrangements to depart by the train 
specified. 

The abrupt character of this expulsion and the 
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econsideration Requested in Case of American Journalists 


NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO THE YUGOSLAV 
ACTING FOREIGN MINISTER! 


extreme immediacy which the Yugoslav authori- 
ties have stipulated, are hard to reconcile with 
the fact that the Acting Minister knew nothing of 
the incident until the Ambassador brought it to 
his attention yesterday afternoon. The only ex- 
planation thus far vouchsafed to Mr. Brandel was 
to the effect that his reports had not made for 
better understanding between Yugoslavia and the 
United States, conveyed to him orally by an offi- 
cial of the Directorate of Information yesterday, 
and later confirmed by telephone to resident for- 
eign correspondents by the press office. Moreover, 
Mr. Brandel had had neither forewarning of ac- 
tion contemplated nor opportunity to discuss re- 
ports to which objection has been taken. 

Last evening the Ambassador was informed that 
Mr. Brandel was persona non grata for reasons 
that certain reports which he had sent were not in 
accordance with truth, and that he had offensively 
criticised actions and personalities of Yugoslav 
Cabinet ministers. There has been no indication 
that either of these charges was based on any spe- 
cific incident of recent date. 

The Embassy trusts that the Ministry will ap- 
preciate the Embassy’s difficulty in trying to con- 
vey to its government a report which clearly 
would entirely fail to explain preemptory expul- 
sion of representatives of two American news serv- 
ices of broad international reputation. Confident 
that there are elements of which the Ministry has 
not yet had time to look into, the Embassy would 
therefore request that the Ministry continue its in- 
quiries in order more specifically to ascertain 
grounds for complaint, with the view to determin- 
ing whether, upon reexamination of the case, the 
correspondents in question may resume their work 
in Yugoslavia. 

The Embassy avails [ete.] 

*Cavendish W. Cannon and Vladimir Velebit, respec- 


tively. Printed from telegraphic text. Note delivered on 
Nov. 2, 1947. 
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Responsibility for Review of Dismissal Cases Rests 


With Civil Service Commission 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press November 5] 


On June 23, 1947, the Department of State 
dismissed 10 employees which it considered, after 
thorough administrative investigation, to be po- 
tential security risks to the Department. 

The Department neither made nor contemplated 
making a public announcement of the action with 
respect to these employees. This was in an effort 
to protect them against inaccurate assumptions. 
It was only after the matter had been reported 
in the press that the Department made its press 
statement (on June 27). The Department has 
never released the names of the employees against 
whom the action was taken. The Department’s 
action was, in large part, based on highly classi- 
fied material not under its control. For this rea- 
son, the Department determined that it could not 
give the employees a full statement of charges. 
Without charges, a true hearing was impossible. 
Appeal to an appropriate authority outside the 
Department which would have the right to dis- 
close charges was contemplated. 

A special committee of three was established, 
and the employees concerned were notified that 
they might, if they wished, make a statement for 
their record to this committee. The Department 
did not consider this a hearing, nor did it repre- 
sent it as such to the employees. 

On July 9 the Department established a Per- 
sonnel Security Board of three departmental offi- 
cers. At the first meeting of that board, the De- 
partment requested the members to review the 
files of the employees who had been dismissed and 
to make a recommendation as to whether they 
should be permitted to resign, in view of the fact 
that it continued to be impossible to specify 
charges. On October 3 the board recommended 
that three persons be permitted to resign without 


* BULLETIN of July 13, 1947, p. 104. 
*? Departmental announcement 611. 
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prejudice. It further recommended “that the dig 
charges of all of the others listed above be allowe 
to stand and that none of these former emplo 

be now permitted to resign without prejudice’, 

Subsequently the board established policies 
procedures which were made available to the 
press. In discussing those principles and proce 
dures, I have stated that it is the Department’ 
policy that employees will, wherever possible, be 
given written notice of charges, the right to repre- 
sentation by counsel, and formal hearing. 

In the case of the previously dismissed employ- 
ees, it is the Department’s position that further 
review must come from established appeal bodies 
with authority to use classified documents and in 
formation. The Department has already stated 
that the statute under which it acted established 
the Civil Service Commission as the body to de 
termine the eligibility of such persons for employ- 
ment in other Government agencies. 

Further, in announcing the Personnel Security 
Board (July 9), the Department stated: “Indi 
viduals will be permitted to appeal to the Loyalty 
Review Board, established under Executive Ordet 
9835 of March 22, 1947, or any other review board 
established pursuant to law. The purpose of such 
appeal will be to permit the employee affirmatively 
to establish his loyalty.”? The Department is 
informed that a Loyalty Review Board, contem- 
plated under the Executive Order referred to 
above, is now being established. 

The Department will make available to the 
Commission or to the Board its files with respect 
to any employee appealing to the Commission oF 
to the Board. Any information in that file fully 
under the control of the Department may be made 
available to the employee as specific charges. Se- 
curity clearance of any other material in the file 
will be the responsibility of the Commission of 
the Board. 
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(Released to the press November 3] 


In response to newspaper queries, the Depart- 
ment of State is releasing the teat of the following 


‘E letter: 


October 31, 1947. 
Dear Sirs: Your letter of October 4th addressed 
to the Secretary of State was referred to me for 
review and consideration. The points you raise 








have been reviewed with the responsible officers 
of this Department. Certain facts have been 
developed. 

You are, of course, correct in stating that the 
action taken was not in conformity with pro- 
cedures later established by the Personnel Security 
Board of the Department. That Board was set 
up, its members appointed, and its procedures 
promulgated subsequent to the dismissals. 

You have requested that the Department either 
permit all of the individuals to resign or that it 
give them a complete statement of charges, to- 
gether with a hearing on those charges. In view 
of the full consideration already given these cases 
by top officers of the Department, and the appeal 
procedure provided by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, I must refuse this request. 

The Department regrets that the employees con- 


.§ cerned have found it difficult to find other employ- 


ment as a result of its action. It has attempted to 
emphasize that the determination in their cases 
went only to the question of their suitability for 
employment in the Department in matters of 
security. This determination was based upon 
evidence which the Department is not able to dis- 
close for reasons of national security. 

I invite your attention to the provision in the 
Appropriations Act of the Department under 
which the dismissals were made: 


“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 of 


the Act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555), or the 
provisions of any other law, the Secretary of State 
may, in his absolute discretion, on or before June 
30, 1947, terminate the employment of any officer 
or employee of the Department of State or of the 
Foreign Service of the United States whenever he 
shall deem such termination necessary or advisable 
in the interests of the United States, but such 
termination shall not affect the right of such of- 
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LETTER FROM ACTING SECRETARY LOVETT TO EMPLOYEES’ COUNSEL 


ficer or employee to seek or accept employment in 
any other department or agency of the Govern- 
ment if declared eligible for such employment by 
the United States Civil Service Commission.” 


The Department has the responsibility to re- 
solve, insofar as it is able, any security doubts 
with respect to an employee. The Congress 
recognized that we would be unable to resolve 
completely the question with respect to some em- 
ployees ; for that reason Congress made it possible 
for the Secretary to act summarily without full 
resolution of that question, if he deemed it neces- 
sary to do so. The Statute appears to designate 
the Civil Service Commission as the agency to 
determine whether the facts upon which the De- 
partment acted were such as to make an employee 
ineligible for employment in another government 
agency. We have this week been informed that 
the Commission is prepared to consider these cases, 
if the employees request such consideration. The 
Department will cooperate with the Civil Service 
Commission by making available to it the informa- 
tion upon which it acted in the cases under 
discussion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A. Lovett 
Acting Secretary 
Messrs. ARNoLD, Forras, and Porter 
1200 Eighteenth Street, NW. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


The U.S. and European Recovery. European Series 30. 
Pub. 2954. 4 pp. Free. 


Foreign Affairs Outline summarizing European re- 
quirements as formulated in the report of the Com- 
mittee of European Economic Co-operation, which 
resulted from Secretary Marshall’s proposal for re- 
storing European economy; and plans for U.S. assist- 
ance, 


Foreign Aid and Reconstruction 
The Impact of Foreign Aid Upon the Do- 
mestic Economy: 
Statement by the President 
Summary of the Report 
European Recovery and American Aid: 
Statement by the President 
Letter of Transmittal From the Chairman 
of the Committee 
Summary of the Report 
America’s Stake in European Reconstruction. 
By Francis H. Russell 


The United Nations and 

Specialized Agencies 

Admiral Kirk Represents U.S. on Special 
Balkan Committee of General Assembly. 

Establishment of an Interim Committee of 
the General Assembly 

U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliography . 

Meeting of the Air Worthiness-Operating 
Practices Subcommittee of the Icao . 

International Health Security in the Modern 
World: The Sanitary Conventions and 
the World Health Organization. . . . 


International Information and 

Cultural Affairs 

The Program of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation: Cooperation With the Amer- 
ican Republics in Civil Aviation, Article 
by Howard W. Sinclair 


International Information and 

Cultural Affairs—Continued 

U.S. Delegation of North American Regional 
Broadcasting Technicians 


General Policy 


Anniversary Greetings to the Soviet People . 
Reconsideration Requested in Case of Ameri- 
can Journalists Expelled From Yugo- 
slavia. Note From the American Am- 
bassador to the Yugoslav Acting Foreign 
Minister MS) ae tee 


Treaty Information 


Austria Granted Share in Redistribution of 
Looted Gold: 
Protocol Implements Paris Conference De- 
cision 
Text of Protocol 
Terms of Interim Air-Transport Agreement 
With Austria Announced 


The Department 


Responsibility for Review of Dismissal Cases 
Rests With Civil Service Commission: 
Statement by the Secretary of State. . . 
Letter From Acting Secretary Lovett to 
Employees’ Counsel 


Publications 


National Commission News 
Department of State 


Contribulors 


Howard W. Sinclair, author of the article on cooperation with the 
American republics in civil aviation, is Director of the Aviation Train- 
ing Staff, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of Commerce. 

Dr. Morton A. Kramer, Marcia Maylott, and Jdhn W. Foley pre- 
pared the article on international health security. Dr. Kramer is 
Chief of Information and Research, Office of International Health 
Relations, U.S. Public Health Service. Marcia Maylott is a Specialist 
on International Organization, Office of the Legal Adviser, Department 
of State. John W. Foley is a Treaty Adviser, Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser, Department of State. 
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